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The purpose of this dissertation research vas to 
investigate the learning activities of Bothers whose oldest child was 
not yet in school, vhile all learning activities of this group were 
surveyed, the esphasis of the study was on their self-planned 
learning projects. A second purpose was to describe the educational 
inforsation sources utilized by this group and to delineate the 
policycoordinating issues for adult education. The study sought 
answers to guestions concerning: (1) aoount of learning undertaken by 
the Bothers in the past 12 Bonths, (2) the aeount of learning that 
was self-planned, <3) priBary goal of each learning project: 
vocational, personal or faoily, social and civic, or 
self-fulfillsent, (4) persons or agencies that learners involved in 
^.heir efforts to learn, (5) perceptions and knowledge of adult 
education opportunities and agency offerings, and (6) obstacles that 
confronted learners in their efforts to learn. Subjects were US 
Bothers residing in a New York suburban cosaunity. Data was collected 
by Intensive interviews and a acre general guestionnaire. Pesults 
show that subjects had Halted knowledge of the learning resources 
available froa adult education institutions; that they seldoa used 
institutions with the exception of television, business and industry, 
ana religious institutions. (Author/CS) 
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The purpostis oi* this study weret (l) to Investigate the learning 
actlvltlt?i5 of aiothera whose oldest child was not yet in school, (;?) 
to describe the educational ini^onnation sources utilized, and (5) to 
delineate the colicy-oooruinating issues for adult education. 

Subjects were fcrt.y-eight mothers residing in a central New York 
juburban ccrr.imity. The random sample was stratified into two inde- 
pendent tsar.ples of equal nur.bers: Group 1 included mothers whose 
oldest child w?as between 9 and 30 months; Group 2 included mothers 
whose oldest child ranged in age between 50 and 6k months. 

Data were collected by an Intensive interview with each subject. 
A revised fcm. of Tcush' c interview schedule provided the guide for 
collijotine inforr.ation related to learning projects conducted. A 
quoaticrx.nire do3i-;:r.-vi by the investigator was used to collect infor- 
iraticn or. personal chr.recworistics, inforr.ation sources, and knowledge 
and u3 } of ai-;lt educ*itlon Ir.ctitutlcns. Data were analyzed on an' 
IBI«'-5''C.'-.^: 2c.Tjv.tor, usir^' the Statistical Package for the. Social 
3c:--?n?-:?r. (T-Pfo) ccrrruter prct^ar.. 

Th'j V«o pjrcurs 'ii:'*f'3rod, by design/ in stage of the family life 
cy-:-;. T^.r-.y Hi r.ot 1 iff or significantly in the variables of family 
'.'-..I'iu", v;'^, ;^'i ;o2itional levol, ?.t*iit':do towards school, social posi- 
*-..!or., Jr. z';:-. wcr-: I'rr^o, fcrrily inner'?, or husband's attitude 

- c V- . ■: : •■ h- ; V ; :"-v ' ] ••; -■. rn -'. rj' . 

T'. •> -i .' ,-- ir/ ^- . • • r-i- ••♦•.ccr: ioarnlr.'" jrojocts ani : r'.'nt 
■' r.r. . • ■ rr '.-I'.rr : crr.'r.r :rlcr '.o ^.h"; in'iorviow. Th^TO 



were no statistically significant differences between the two groups 
In either the aianber of projects or total number of hours spent. 

Cramer* s V was used to determine the extent of association between 
personal characteristics and number of projects and total time spent. 
The data sug^iest that differences in age, educational level, attitude 
towards school, family income, and social position may have an effect 
on the extent of learning efforts for this group of adults. 

Subject matter relating to personal or family competence was the 
most LT.portant ar£?a--59 percent of all projects were In this category; 
the next largest, 21 percent, was the araa of self-fulf illment. Learn- 
Ir^g projects relating to vocational, and social and civic canpetence 
had minor positions in the overall pai;tern, accounting for 6 and 7 
per::ent respocti/ely. 

3?lf-rlannod learnlr^ dominated the field of participation, 
accci;r.tin.H; for percent of the projects. At the other end of the 
scale, a rraterial resource (e.g., tape recorder or book) was employed 
as plarx'jr In ' percent of the learnirr projects. The group was used 
a3 a plfinnor for l6 percent ani 13 percent were planned ty an individual 
with wncr. tr-: I-jarnor roactod on a one-to-cne bar is. 

For 3li£;h*:l:/ r.cr:^ than p :rcent of srlf-plaimod projects, 
r-^nrcnr. ^ ; '\:> to wlriy tho lo^m.^r pirirr.oi tho pre -^^^t hcrcelf wore 
th-r, th ; :- ::rn .r -Jith^^r net ?.varo of nny othor planner to uso or 
f-^-^ tir: ^ rro.V^^t wn..: of .v.;ch a torr>crirxL natnr-? that r-^elT-rlanninc wan 
th- o::ly w'»y to Ivarn it. Ccr.'^ f-':it q\;nlifj^'-l to plan tho loarr.ir/: 
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project and used outside planners only when they did not know enough 
to plan It themselves. Others found the flexibility of fitting self- 
planned projects Into a limited time schedule an Important factor; in 
other instances the possibility of using a variety of resources was 
important. 

Subjects had llrited knowledge of the learnir^ resources available 
fror. ad';l»: ed-.ioation institutiona. They seldom used institutions with 
the exception of television, business and industry, and religious 
institutions. The percentages of subjects who used these three 
institutions as resources were h2, 39> and 19 percent respectively. 
Also, the five institutions r.ar.'^d irost often as potential information 
scurco:;— libraries, public schools, health and welfare agencies, 
colle*rr?s and univ--?rslties, and Cooperative Extension— were different 
frcr. those which ranked highest in use. 

The three .r.Oot frequently ir.entioned reasons given as obstacles 
to learr.ir:^ w-,re ILr.ited tine and enerry, limited money, and priority 
of f'yrily cbl l^atlcns. A closely related reason was the mothers* 
Jifric-;lty in lcca-.in,<; trustworthy baby-ritter?. 

Whilo t'ni.- ^t'jciy cf r.cthors of ycur^ children seems consistent 
wiVn Icn.: that ar» or.ort-inr r-:rtalninf: to adult learning 

gr.; ";'ir.;- .- : I' -r.-.-rr, il Is I'a'.rly cl^ ar thn^ younp: ^-.others, by 

-c^- " -"-r , r/! -o :':r.;-:r.*,-T.My T.r^.r yl in I' .-wor learning; sctivitioc 
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CHAFTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

'"^The future of adult education is inescapably bound up vith the 
future of the society in vhich it is embedded. "^^ The incessant demands 
of change pervade every aspect of twentieth centmy man' s existence. 
Not only has change become a constant, but its rate of appearance is 
accelerating. More scientific and technologic progress has been made 
over the last tventy years than in the entire history of the vorld, 
and it continues at an ever- quickening pace. One of the najor their.es 
of postindustrial society v»ill be learning thi'ough the lifespan. 

Most ad'.'lts alive today vere educated in their youth according to 
the doctrine that learning is prirarily a function of youth and that 
the pvirpose of education is to supply individuals in their youth with 
the Xno-wledge and skills they vill require to live adequately for the 
res?: of tholr lives. The rapidly accelerating pace of change in o\ir 
society has proved this doctrine to Ve no longer valid. Youth educa- 
tlor. c.u;/ht to r'-'C'ilt in the capacity of the adult to pvjsue his ovn 
oducaticn, Ccr.ti.-.uovs learniiif: throueh tho lifespan is absolutely 
■-y.s^r.'.lnl -X ccr cn*-. r^r'-jpir...: cV :;clc2Concc in vcrk, in pley, in under- 
- Vj:.';:!.-.-: o " sr/i In ur-.i:;rr. vor.'ilr..-: tr.o vorld. 

*W' r r-- L. T,:-.- ■; ■ , 'T-r- . M cr: . en F1^^lu■c.• of Aiuit E^'luc:! Men 

•ni I'-;-- " . V:.i". ■: Z-.-r.-: '* ( .r.:. i i i 'i:- :.cn iifif'-., 

..• .; pc ' '. -V r • . C G; ' v';r- • Ur 1 vo i '.y P.-;. --;<-!-. c;-. 
C-'.. rtc* - . , II. 'i. , p. 1. 
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The Problem Selected for Study 

Adult education has a large body of research findings about 
perticipaticn. Most of these studies, however, are studies of partici- 
pants in institutional prograr.s* Adult educators really knov very 
little about participation in adult learning activities from the indi- 
dual learner* s standpoint— how much time he spends at learning, what 
and v»hy he learns, how he learns, where he learns, and what help he 
obtains to assist him in his learning. Kor is very much known about 
the adult education delivery system and its inadequacies. 

It is only recently that attention has been focused on the activ- 
ities of the individual who is engaged in planning his own learning. 
The available dnta on learning activities that are initiated, planned, 
and conducted by the learner himself are very rr.eager. 

Scr.e recent research^ exploring the deliberate learning projects 
of a crall grc^^p of intensively interviewed adults revealed that those 
adults £p-7r.t an average of 7C0 to 800 hours per year in learning. A 
rov^-alir.r z^^iv^ cV stuc:y was the fact that almost 70 percent of 

this spent, in S'?lf -planned learning outside the institutional 

Tho r:cr.c-::p^ of c*^.*! f-plnnn^jd learning refers to a person's delib- 
ti^^ .rp', 'X l-:':r:: zcr <: specll'lc /xcwlec^o ond/or skill where he 
Mr: 'i; / j rrzr^jirj r--^:>pc::j:'',r.iliny foi planning not only the why, 
-ilr-.c ^• '^r, 'r.'J r.o« Ic^.^rn, wr.-vn *.o lonrn, and where x l*^:arn. 
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He nhy seek help and sdvice about these decisions frar: a variety of 
individuals and raterials, but he retains control of and responsibility 
for deciding what resources and activities to use each time. ^ 

Similar behavior has also been called self- instruction, self -education, 
independent study, and self -directed learning in the literature. These 
terr.s rr.ay or r.ay not be synonjr.ous vith self-planned learning. Whether 
they can be uced inter changeatlj with self-planned learning as defined 
by Tough depends on who assures the primary responsibility for planning 
the learning. If it is the learner, and not another individual or group 
or nonhur.an resource such as television, correspondence course, book, 
etc. , t.hen the terr.s are interchangeable. The learner may, however, 
^:ecide t:o er.riare in a learning experience planned by others because it 
helpr. hLT to achieve his educational goal. 

Since the rar.ple used in the Tough study was small (N»66) and was 
net r elected on a randor basis, there was a need to continue this 
ro.>-arch with other rzroups of adults. One specific group of adults— whose 

rht-^; of p^rtlclp^^tion in institutional adult education programs is low— is 

2 

rc-*r--rr ; v:th yc^js,^^ :'r.il'iron. Other than the fact of their low partic- 
ir^f'lcr, /• ry li: '-le Is hnc«r: about th^» extent to which they continue 
tr.- :r l^-^irr^rr I'^^ivity -i'.rlr.; thlr. poric* in their life cycle*. Except 
:c" r o". r--: • r.t-.rvi-j wv'i ir. Tc u Jtu'-iy,^ no invoctlrations 

• r. • -I : • c:' ] 'Or'-irv ivlv ivj: of thi-: group of odultc, 

L > . 4 y • • • 

.;c ■ ■ W. : •<■.:. . f'.:c:. J. rlv.."':, Vc J ^.n r: fcr Locrr.ir.-' 



COM MMIABU ^ 

Purposes of the Study 

What are the implications for society and the field of adult educa- 
tion if individuals learn independently vithout recourse to the tradi- 
tional adult education institutions? Specifically, this study vas 
concerned vith one dirension of the broader question: the extent and 
scope of learning activities of a particular group of adults— ir.others 
of young children. 

The prirrary purpose of this study vas to investigate the learning 
activities of rothers vhose oldest child vas not yet in school. While 
all learning *iCtivities of this group vere surveyed, the emphasis of 
the study vas on their self-planned learning projects. A second purpose 
ves to describe the educational infcnr.ation sources utilized by this 
group and to delineate the policy-coordinating Issues for adult education. 
The £tu.iy zc^:^;r.t. snsvers to questions concerning: 
1. ar.our.t of learning undertaken in the past tvelve ronths " 
2;. aro'^.*. of learning that vas self-planned 

5. pri.-ary p-cdi of each learninf: project: vocational, personal or 
farijy, cccial and civic, or self- fulfillment 

i*. porrcr.^ or af:^:r.ci'?£ that learners involved in their efforts to 

t>, pcrc 'pMcr.r. sr.-! >nov.l o-ire oi' adult education opportunities and 

v.iT'-ir.'yj o : r..'z 

' , or r".-l •^■".fs*-. ?cnfrcr.t-r' I'.irr.orn In their efforts to leorn. 
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Rationale 

Self -planned learning is not a new concept. Support for the claim 
of r.an« s ability as a self- learner can be found with the Greek philos- 
ophers.^ Socrates spoke about the vise as those who have mastered self- 
control and declared themselves as self -learners who are not ashamed to 
learn fror. everyone around them. Plato saw the ability of the adult 
for self-learning as the ultimate goal of education of the young. 
AristoMe talked about the principle of self-realization, the entelechy, 
a potentiality for wisdom in each living being which can be developed 
both tliro'-;gh self-learning and through the help of a teacher. 

There are exarples of adiolt self -learners down through the ages. 
Caesar included time for writing and study in his daily work plan. 
Alfred *.ho Croat, the Enelish medieval king, was said to have devoted 

cverj- rinute that he could spare fror. his duties as ruler to the improve- 

2 

men', of his mind. Winston Churchill found that it was not until the 
age of twenty-one that "the desire for learning came upon mo";^ he 
then t-?gar. tc r,pfnd fcur or five hours a day reading history, philosophy, 
and «jconcrlca. 

In the LV.it--:;d States, Benjamin Franklin was one of the early 
l^^A'.r:. ir. f-: -.Qminp;. Kany people consider Abraham Lincoln "the 

Vir/;:'! K- .^:--, "Ar. I::, tcrlc-.! Ov-rvicv of th'? Adult S'lf-Lcorner," 
f , . ■ (j, , I. 

Ir ■ . , V. 

nl:. rr. C- -.r 1 1 1 , A Pov Cc^r f r.-jo r; T^.'-> o^-/ My Li^ ' 
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greatest of the self-educated leaders In American history. The success 
story of Thor.as A. Edison, who becair.e one of the most prolific inventors, 
is another vell--;cnown American example of the self -learning adult. Re 
vas engrged in learning and discovery almost to his death although he 
at-.ended only -.hree ronths of public school as a child. ^ 

The in trod uc*- ion of free conpulsory education for children foUov- 
in.: the Ir.Jus trial Revolution attracted the attention of m.ost educational 
researchers, although there vere some adult educators studying the 
individuals who participated in progi-ams organized for adults. It was 
not until the late 1950' s that Houle^ initiated a line of inquiry that 
studied the total learning activities of adults rather than studying 
tho pr.rticipar.ts in £p-:cific prcgrar.s. 

The Jchr.rtcr.e £.r.d Rivera stuGy^ v^as the first to docun.ent the 
r£./T.ituie of reli-plenned learning ty adalts in the United States. 
Bes-inrirr -with Tc-.;rh' s work in I965, a systeratic inquiry of the self- 
l"arr.r.»r t-^f'jn to or.erge. 

To-:^:h' r ir.l'.ial inquiry into the nature of the self -learner was 
hi J iirr-rt^racr.' that focused on the teaching tasks performed by adult 
If- t '-n J. Utilir.inr; an intercive interview, he exarined the program 

^C. .••■•r-: y ■)r'■^.\'^T., In ^f;-?-'-. cf Kr.c-O - ; • A Hlrtorjc?.il PorEpectlve 
K-.;::.:., ''A', i: I .;vo- 1 Cv'.TVi , p. jh. 

7 

Cy C. T-.: 7- . ■ Ir-!-r ■ y-- -- fv'-) ; ;: "c;.: Th- Ur;ivr:r=ity of 

* ^ ■ f *. f • 

J'--.', r;. .■; p-; - .... ^ 7r' r~.' : r I,' 'ivr '.v :\ 
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planning processes eirployed by forty adiilts while teaching themselves. 
A further study by Tough^ on the major reasons for beginning and continu- 
ing a learning project provided greater insight into an adult' s conscious 
motivation at the time he begins a deliberate sustained effort to learn, 
and at the midpoint of the learning project. Tough' s most recent study^ 
investigated the learning activities of a small group of adults. In 
his inter-zlevs, he probed intensively for all of the person's learning 
projects. He used long lists of subject matter and learning Tiethods to 
stimulate recall. Each learner vas interviewed intensively in a tvo- 
hour inter-/iex devoted exclusively to discovering all the person' s 
learning projects during the preceding year, and to gathering certain 
basic data about these projects. 

Tough's studies, though conducted with sr.all, self-selected sar;ples, 
have recil^ed i.". observations and Implications that are by no means 
trivl&l. Ir. fact, they focus on an issue that ray be fundam.ental in 
l-^-orr.inin^: \tc futva-e of adult education: what influence should adult 
•j'iuca'or- -xor*: on solf-planned learning? 

FirAir.i-z :'rcr the Tough ctudies suggest that a large segment of the 
pcpulrj'. Lc;; iz no*. ;i '•.pendent on trsditlor.al approachoc to learning. 
?ur".:.'T .'•;:y c:" s'^ir-li-arnor ar.d tr.o ways that he copes with his 
l-r.-rr. -.-.vi-cr-r »r-v v.e'-yi^'i *o '^r.'A.l'j rid«;lt educators to forr.ulate 
sr. Irr.-'-v i -ir: i /:!;••: .d fipprcv;;; to I'-Hir.ir.r.. If ov:ryon«-' ii; to hocore 
=1 :r r. • :.'.-.c .. ! .>•! I'-pI -:ir.::o'i hjrivr.ii.r r.^'j hav-.- to r"orc: a concid'-jraVl 
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part of this Integrated, lifelong system of learning. Not only is it 
econorically ir.possible to develop institutional programs for everyone 
but also not everyone xants to learn in an institutional setting. 

Design of the Study 

The focus of this study was on the learning activities of a partic- 
ular group of aJults. The population was r.others vhose oldest child 
was 'onier six years of age. The sample was selected from mothers 
residing in the cuturtan school district of North Syracuse, located in 
Onondei-9 Ccir.ty, New York. 

A stratified rar.dcr. sample was drawn fror the coir.puterized list 
of those fariliei ir. the cchcol district whose oldest child had not 
yet reacr.-jj his rixth "tirthday. The raster list was divided into two 
partr— List 1 included those far ilies whose oldest child was under 
thirty ron*:r.c; List 2 incluJed those farilles whose oldest child was 
bev->^r. thirty r:.or.th3 ar.d six years of age. Tventy-five rothers were 
-tei tc b ? ■lr.*"ei'viowed fror each list. 

Tho 'i-:cicior. to control for the 3ge of the oldest child was based 
or. 2v- ]yn Irr.-^.IV ' I'ar ily life cycle th-cry. ^ Ker thesis was that 

i"' ,-rc-. r.r. i -iev-^lop or, th-?ir chiliren lo. A fanily e^ows through 
T .r:-:-::. : • •. 'v.- cl-'-.-rt chili ?nd in ?: rense "repe&tE" az .-ub::e- 

r- -"i: -• ' Icrr. Thv :-^.:-':V2r.':r^ z "ii-ption in havint: two 

.. ........ . . . ... ;..v >icrT -..-.rMl z'.-iz'-- cr chil-ircn roy alt'?r t.ho 

• ' ■ r . • > • ••■ ('= .:.; T: il :• ] r I n: 
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The study investigated the deliberate learning activities of these 
xothers. The focus was limited to deliberate learning efforts, and 
excluded the r.ultitudo of phenor.ena and forces that produce changes in 
a person without regard for a predetermined piarpose. The study vas 
not conce-ned with either a laboratory or an ideal form of learning, 
Instoad, it investigated learning as it occurred naturally in daily 
lifo, Without being influenced cy the researcher. It investigated the 
actual wayc, not necessarily the rost effective ways, in which mothers 
of your.g ohil:iren learn. The study included all of the mother' s learn- 
ing prcj--ct5, regardless of what she was trying to learn, why, how, 
and wh-ro. B-3eause the author vas interested in obtaining a complete 
plot of the person' s total learning effort, the investigation was 
not r-.-tricto : to certain methods or places of learning, length of 
legrr.inf prc^'eot-., or certain eubjcct r.atter. 

Data :'cr this rtwy -er'; collectei through indepth interviews 
ccn:-^?t';:i :y tho suthcr. A method developed ty Tough in his 197O 
itviy ^vi;:- 'i to h-: a valid inctrurent for helping people recall 
th-^lr 1- ^i;r.:;..- - i^Vcr-.L. It wai; aiapt-.-d for collecting information 

rh:-y 'c r: purpc ^'-.t, cf this study. 

Sjrn j f Icon CO 

T'- It::;":;.- r f' -rlJ r- in at leant two on -a:-,: 
* • <■■ •-, ;1 , : •.•/.•.•.r..- ior: ot" >.novl-':r' , .'in-.', the 
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The ccncept of self-planned learning contains important dimensions 
that appear to be applicable to the theory of self-planned learning. 
Included asor.£ these dimensions are the importance of an outside agent 
(teacher), the autonory of the learner, the relationships among the 
learner, teacher, and infonration, the execution of learning behavior, 
and the evaluation of learning outcoires. 

The study chould r.ake a significant contribution to the existing 
tody of :<r.c'-ledge and theory developrent concerning learning behaviors, 
irotivations, and /or drives of rothers who have young children. In 
addition, the study should contribute to the knovledge specifically 
concerned vith the continuing education of vcraen. 

Prcn a practical viewpoint, data gathered in this study should 
help clarify the eJ ucational needs of mothers of young children by 
rovoaline: their learning htbits and continuing education interests. 
Tr.i: ctuJy ray provide the infcrration necessary to ansyer the question 
of he- learning experiences for this group should be organized. There 
£hcul.! Implications fcr adult education institutions focusing on 
thir n'jdior.rjc in terrs of content areas and delivery syster.s. 

Orrarir.stlcr. of the Dl Cj^ertstlon 

T:.:.: ;r/ :-c : ;-j*cr7 C'-optor Y.uz Incl-.ied stat-irtnt of the probler , 
f > r .-rc • c!' Lr/i r-ticr.til-. The r^iTC-moY. desJt^n nnd 

* .c ' f .-.. :;/ --ore : riefly. 
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A revlex of the literature considered relevant to the study problem 
is presented in Chapter II. Definition of terms and the questions to 
be answered corrplote the chapter. 

Chapter III concentrates on irathodology, including sample selection, 
Instrvjrentation, data collection, and data analysis. The treatment of 
the data and the findings coirprise the content of Chapter IV. Additional 
data on the utlll^otion of Inforration sources is presented In Chapter 
V. The final chapter contains a surarary of the study, the conclusions, 
and Implications for adult education. 
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BACKGROUND OP THE STUIY 
Overvlev) 

Three areas of literature need to be considered in order to study 
the educational participation of young mothers: participation studies 
With an institutional fucus, participation studies that focus on the 
individual, and literature relating to the participation of vomen. 
Fclloving the reviev/ of literature, questions to be answered in this 
study are stated and the operational definitions of terms are presented. 

ParticipatiOii Studies 

Fev sreas of adult e-^iucation have received as r.uch attention as 
the general area of participation. An abimdanco of studies deals with 
this topic. Indeed, if volur.e of writing can be taken as an index, 
participation rr.urt rank as one of the major concerns of adult educators. 

The focus of adult education participation studies has been from 
ei-her the inzMt\':ion viewpoint or that of the individual learner. In 
the fortrer, -.r.-: in.;titution9l activity is the focuc- as the investigator 
q^Vrp'..-: \c .rr.ir.c- «ho p&rticipa'.er tnd vhy. In the latter, the 
:*cc..- L.: cn M-.- *:o'.?.liSy of ciucational experionce of the Individual 
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Findings fr op ^iafcudiee with an 
inetlt u ^* *uai focus 

t 

lartlolpatlon studies vlth sn Institutional focus havd most often 
taken the fonn described as "clientele analysis." This type of study 
consists of a description of the characteristics of the partiolpants 
In adult education programs of one or more agencies in ccmparlson vlth 
the characteristics of the general population vho could potentially be 
served. The characteristics frequently used for canparison include 
sex, age, empJoyment status, level of occupation, level of Income, 
marital status, family status, and place of residence. 

Numerous studies of this kind have been conducted throughout the 
country, and out of them has en-.erged a fairly consistent profile describ- 
ing the participant in adult education programs. Houle summarized 
clientele analysis studies vlth these general conclusions: 

In general, high Income groups are more likely to take pai't 
in educational activities than lov income groups. Participation 
is also positively related to the size of the community, the length 
of residence in it, and the number of different kinds of educational 
activity available. People vlth certain nationality or religious 
backgrounds are more active than those vlth other backgrounds. 
Age is Important; the very young adult seldcan takes part, but 
there is , sharp upturn in the late twenties, a fairly constant 
level of activity until the age of fifty, and a decline aftervard. 
Married people participate more than single people, and fanillies 
vlth scnoolat)':- children n.ore than fomilios vithout them. Many 
mere proi'o.'-r.icr.al, r.ana;;'.:- ial, -and technical people take part 
relatiV"^' to tr;oir nurber in the population thfen do people from 
o^.her occ-ipatlcnal ,;:rcupc; next in cignlficance are vhite collar 
QT-J cloric^il 'wo:k-.Tr; I'c.'-n Jkillci laborers; end lastly unrkilled 
laborer". But th*,* n.crt, universally important factor is schooling. 
The hit:h'-:r *:!■.'■.• fcrro] '7'^: -.cat Ion of the adult, '-.ho noro llkoly it 
In *,han he tnl"^.' p.'trn. in con^lruinf^ criiic'itlon. The amount of 

• rohcol inp: l.r, in fact,, ?o rit^nif leant that It underilos or reinforcor 
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r.any of the other detenrlnants, such as occupation > slse of 
eoimunity, length of stay In It, and nationality and religious 
background. ^ 

One outcome of clientele analyses has been generalizations concern* 
ing the participation patterns of various subgroups vithin the popula- 
tion, and an acconpanying tendency to expect all members of a particular 
subgroup to exhibit similar patterns of behavior. Thus persons with a 
lov level of education are usually thought of as being nonpartidpantSi 
i«hile it is assumed that persons vith a high level of education generally 
exhibit high participation rates. 

While such generalizations regarding participation patterns 
undeniably had a basis in fact and ir.ight be useful for broad descriptions 
of the behavior of various groups, they had several limitations. One 
such drawback xas the tendency to lose sight of the differences vithin 
groups vhlle focusing rajor attention on the differences among groups. 
Wlt,hln the less educated group there v/ere people vho did participate; 
stollarly, arong the better educated there existed people vho did not 
participate. As Indicated, these people tend to be ignored in discus- 
Eicns cf participation. 

The clientele analyses studies had another limitation in that they 
i-^ait xlfr nin^le actions of Inrll'/ldualc, not vlth their vhole patterns? 
of l::?!rr.i:;~ ofl'crt. Also, clr.ce every adult education Institution vas 
••i'?v-"lcp , i ir. ■.-.rr. or" ror j cr I'.cr explicit concitlcnr. that United 
i-.-' ':•] i r.tv'l-.' , Tirt; ^ic■lr•atio^. itu'ilos frcr the institution point of vlev. 
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' vere not icuch more than countings of those vho participated in the 
programs. 

Brunner^ cited the need for research that took as Its starting 
point not the act of participation but the participant. Houle further 
challenged adult educators by stating that the theory and practice of 
adult education vould not progress very far until they were based on 
an understanding of hox c.ature people approach the tasks and ORportu- 
nlties of adulthood. 

Finding- ^-r fror- studies vhlch 
focusei on the individual learner 

Houle^ is credited with having done the first study that focused 
on the individual' s whole pattern of educational effort. His basic 
thesis was that the desire to learn, like every other human characteristic, 
is not shared equally by everyone. This thesis was upheld In his find- 
ings, Frcrr. his remits, Houle proposed a theoretical typology defining 
three n^ajor ideal types of participants in continuing education accord- 
ing to tr:..'ir l^iarning orientations. Cautioning that these were not 
puro typ-jn, Houle cl&nsifiod continual learners as (l) goal-oriented: 
thoso who o'iuc'jtior. ac n rorms of accorplishing clear-cut objoctivec; 
(?) n-Mvi-.y-cr:-.nto'i: these who 'Utilize adult education as a means 
or .-^ M.-.'y 'ooi'ij r.cr.:r; (j) loarnir.r-ori-nted: those who seek 
'/.r.c-I • • :c:- I',.- r'//.o. 
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Sheffield, Ingham, and Litchfield,* ualng different techniques of 
mea8ureir.ent, attempted to devise a meaningful scale on Khlch the total 
educative activity of given Individuals coiad be measured. Each 
Investigator flerlved a total score of educational participation for 
each person studied. The scores were based on an Individual* s self- 
reporting of his actual performance In activities Judged tc be under- 
taken for p'^pos<?s of eaucatlon. Litchfield concluded thatt 

There r.o longer appears to be any validity In the belief, 
long held by irany adult educators, that there are parti slpants 
and nonpar ticlpants In adult education. All men and wot'en 
partake of adult education to some extent. The focus ncv must 
be upon questions of the degree and kind of that participation.^ 

One of the irost comprehentlvc studies focusing on the educational 

pursultc of American adults was a national survey' conducted by the 

National Opinion Research Center. Among other things, this study found 

the phencrenon cf self-teaching vas quite cormon arong adults— tMs 

type of activity had never before been extracted frorr a national sample 

of the population. An estirated nine r.lllion adults In the United 

States carrleJ en at least one self- instruction project during the y«?ar 

pr-ooJIr : ^r.o iiit'irviev. The authors otated that the incidence of soif- 

ln::\r-:2\:o:: aror..- uiul\z vas "rurprisin^:" and "much greater than 



S;.-—r-r. f i- li , "T:. - Cri -.T-ta tlonr of Adult Continuing: 

r...-1- r- " ( ■ :'.T'.- :: Pr.. D. .i::.-::vr-.aMcn, Ur.iv-rrity of Chlcef:o~ 2.962); 
Pcy J, I: • • •• , .: or* ?:•3^:ri^^v•.•: B-.-havicr «r. : I'.:^ Bolr.tjcn- 

i' ip -r, •• L.;; •■ G'. -i .. ic.. of Coll-.:--; Al'xrJ" (ur-publirnov Ph.D. 
if..-. c:' Or. L; :iO, l;-'''.); A".:. Litchf 3 r.-L-J . "The Jh-ituro 

'.r..r o-.- P- :•• ; -'r.-.-. Ir,.; A v;!:c':Mo:'. Ac^AviKirr." (uiiputJ Irhod 

P-'--. -.'.ci:, r;.-, :v •;• i-.:, c: c:-.ic-.,:c, li'-'o), 

7: ., ^..v- P.'/-.rr. cr Pirt.icipntion," p. lPf\ 
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t- anticipated." They suggested that "the category may veil represent 

4". the r.ost overlooked avenue of activity In the vhole field. "^ 

»SUJ<.-- 

The Johnstone and Rivera study estlxnated that ajqproximately one 
person In five had been active in sane form of learning during the 
tvelve«r.onth perlcU just prior to J\ine^ 1962. Of all adults vho reported 

at least one educational activity during the year^ approximately 6 percent 

2 

had engaged In independent study* When people vere asked whether or 
not they had ever engaged In Independent study since leaving school^ 
36 percent recalled at least one occasion on which they had tried to 
teach tht^rr.selves uorethlng on their own. ^ This represented a sub- 
stantial number of adults who had engaged In learning SQr.ethlng on 
thoir cwn after leaving school. 

Thic national jurvcy also found that the incidence of self* 
In:- ^T iCt ion varied with ago and with level of fonr.al education. For 
exarrplvf, perc.fnt, of all inter'/lev^ees under thirty-five years of age 
ropcr >yi i:olf-i::strv;c:tion as cne method, UU percent of those between 
thir^y.fivj '^-r/l fifty-four iid 30, while only lU percent of those over 
fifty- r'cur ii^i z.o. Also, 10 percent of all inter^/iewees with only 
s^r'i i • /creel .caticr. r-;pcrtvd S'?lf-lnstruction as one method, 52 

pv?r • rr. cf "r.cr • with u ulrr. "^-hool o'iucation did so. and 57 percent 

k 
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These differences in the preference for self^teaching among people 
of various educational and economic levels vere found by asking adults 
to report on the past. Similar differences vere found by asking adults 
to speculate about a hypothetical situation. They vere asked hov they 
probably vculJ go about learning to speak a foreign language before 
traveling abroad. The respondents vere divided Into three groups 
according to In cone and education cor.blned; UO percent of the top gi'Oup 
but only 17 percent of the lowest group said they vould learn by them- 
selves.^ But It could be a mistake to conclude that people of high 
socloeconcr.lc status are necessarily most likely to prefer Informal 
learning contexts. The report pointed out that it is quite possible 
thes;? persons rentioned individual study rethods itore often simply 
because they vere very ruch more avare of the existence of these 
approachec. It suggested that persons of high and lov socioeconomic 
status -iiiTer r.ore in their knowledge about m»ethods of Independent 
study tnan in their inforration about school classes or lessons vith 
pri'/Qte instructors. Johnstone believed that many respondents in the 
top p;ro»..p chor.o rolf-teaching because they had experienced learning in 
this 'woy and felt ccrpetont; rany of those in the lowest group who 
chcs*- .>-lf-':.'--£.':'r.in^ 'i-iv. perhaps reacting against educational institu- 
ticn.% ■ 

C--rt?5lr. •yp-.- cC nvrjcct r.ntter wore frequently nr;lf- taught wherea 
c" • -w r.c .. V/r.on nil c :lf-t3urKt nuV,)«!Ctr reported by the 
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IntervlevedS Mere eladsifled, the category most frequently self-tatight 

concerned the area of hone and family. Fifty-nine percent of the 

learning efforta In thla area Mere self-taught rather than learned by 

acme other method. Forty-three percent of the couraea and projects 

In hobbles and recreation Mere self-taught, as vera kO percent In 

general education, 30 percent In personal developn^t, 25 percent in 

vocational subjects, 23 percent In public affairs, and 13 percent in 

religion.^ A more detailed analysis of U9 types of subject natter 

found that at least 80 percent of all cotorsea In technical arte and 

2 

hobbles, gardening, and hone Ixprover.ent skills Mere self-taught. 

The Incidence of Independent study r.lght veil have been greater 
than vas reported In the Johnstone and Rivera study. It is important 
to note that vhlle all courses that Involved Insts-uctlon vere recorded 
in the interview, the inventory only had space to record tvo subjects 
for ir.depor.dent study, although undoubtedly sor.e people studied r.ore 
than this on t';eir cvn. 

Tho intorviow question on *-<hich the independent study statistics 
v-?rc t35-:jd *w£»r, 'wori'.":: thusly: 

Up to thl.-. point, '-v' vo beon talking atout enrollr-cnt in 

cc'^rro:: ar.i it*, irr.Ofxr.c--- a", rlajf::'. During the pact twelve r.onthr, 
havo yo . wi-: : tc •.••nc':: yo'jrr-lf ccr.-:? new i-urject ratter or skill 
ronr-i t:* Ir: ; r.-p^-ridon* ctu iy cr. year own^^ 

Tr - I:/. ;: •/ ' ■ V 'f /r-^ly ?f::- pt-:-J urJ r'icoricd a ronpcnE<-j of "y^*'^" or 

"::o." Vc 'r.' .-'j to '.iVil'/t or •?xplain to tY.a irtorviewf;'). 
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any Criteria for deciding whether a particular example of learning 
should or should not be Included. Interviewers merely asked one general 
question— they did not explain the question, encourage the respondent 
to consider various possible examples of his self-teaching, nor probe 
In ^ the meaning of his responses. No additional information vas 
collected concerning the learning materials and methods employed in 
self- teaching. Thus, many gaps still remained to be filled by other 
researchers. 

Beginning with Tough' s work in 1965, a systematic inquiry of the 
self-learr.er began to emerge. Allen Tovigln. has probably pursued the 
study of self -planned learning more than any other single adult educator. 
Kls doctoral research^ focwsed on the behavior of adults while planning 
their own learning projects. Tough found out that an adxilt can indeed 
perforr the teaching tasks for hlinself and that he seeks help frar. a 
variety of sotu-ces while undertaking self-planned learning. A further 
study or M".? r.ajor reasons for beginning and continuing a learning 
proj-^ct has provided greater insight Into an adult* s conscious motiva- 
tion at tho tir.o he leg ins a deliterate si; stained effort to learn, and 
at the ri ipclr.t oi* th'; learning project. 

To^rr.' z r.ont recent ctudy^ investigated the learning activities 
cf 'i rrr.ll r:-c\r- of t::. Inten-^i'^e, proting Interviews revealed 

'Tc';.-'., "7- • T'<:t:.:." A r'^por', of Trr!.':K' r difirv-rtption ic 
•r A"; r. V. Tc,-: , I, r r. ' .-.^ V ■ r ci ; '. ^ T':': c•f:^^T• ; A St,i;-|y 
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that these adults spent an average of TOO to 600 houra In deliberate 
learning projects per year. Approximately tvo thirds of this learning 
vas self -planned— that is, planned. Implemented, and evaluated by the 
learner himself, vlth some help from others. 

Rone of the earlier studies uncovered as much self -planned learn- 
ing as vas found In the Tough study. Basically, these earlier studied 
uncovered only the learning efforts that the person could recall fairly 
quickly and easily. It vas undoubtedly easier to recall a course or 
conference or discussion gi'oup than it vas to recall most self-planned 
learning efforts. For this reason, many self-planned projects probably 
remained undetected In previous studies. To reduce this error. Tough 
used a probing, tvo-hour interviev that tried several different vays of 
asking the person to recall additional projects. Despite his Intensive 
efforts. Tough reported that "intervievers felt they failed to uncover 
all of the learnine projects in some Intervievs and that perhaps self- 
planned l-_'arning iz even r.ore ccirr.on than our figures indicate."^ 

Findings fror. Tough* n study suggest that a large segrent of o\ar 
popyla^icr; !oo2 nc*. ust; the traditional approachoc to learning. The 
.'-nrpl-;r. ir, ^''. :y Touch wore very rarall, hovever, and not all of them 
voro c:r.o."-;n or. ^ ccrplet-ely randcr, basis fror a large population. 
ryc.pi*.o 'hi Ir.'i 1 q ;acies of* ""/ne car.ples, the data wore encouraging 
•-r c .:.*r. vo !r i i ^r.a*, I'-vrWriV reav-arch on cell-planned learning could 
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Tvo studies are currently under vay. Hhe Uhlverelty of Tennessee 
is conducting a large study under contract from the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. This study Is Investigating the learning activities of a 
random sample of UOO adults in both a rural and an urban county of East 
Tennessee. Results should be available in late 1973. In a study in 
Canada, Pair^ Is concentrating on the learning efforts of first year 
elementary teachers in their roles as beginning professionals. 

Four recently cor.pleted research projects have added knowledge 
about the learning behavior of specific adult groups. McCatty^ studied 
a randcr. sarple of fifty-four Toronto, Ontario professionals in engineer- 
ing, redicine and other professions. Johns^ studied the learning 
activities of a randorr. sainple of thirty-nine practicing pharmacists in the 
Atlanta, Georgia Kfctrcpolitan area. Denys*^ has investigated the learn- 
ing projects of forty senior ranagers and teachers in Ghana. Johnson^ 
studied the learnlrg projects pursued by a stratified random sample of 
forty ad'ults who had recently cor.pleted the requirements for a high 

Var.es Fair, ''Teachers as Learners" (Ph.D. dissertation in progress. 

University of Toronto). 

p 

Cressy McCatty, "Patterns of Learning Projects Among R-ofecsional 
Men" (ur.p^.liii::;>i P:..D. di.-sertation, Universit^y of Toronto, 1973). 
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u 

Ln-.r-.r' Z-'.y, "T:.- r'->^*cr Li'irnlr.*: E.Tort:-. cf Two Groups of Accra 
Ai-.:*. " ^..'j:.: i: Fr.. L. ;ir..v,Ttutior , University of Toror. to, 1973). 
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E'lw!r A. Jrv::.cr, Z\f\r'i^r^^r:\z^.\^z of Loorninr; 

Pre' • •• r: A . .. . V: c K-r; ' 0 Scr.ccl D'.p3orn ixvA/or fi HirTh 



sohool diploma or a high school equivalency certificate In Fort 
Lauderdale I Florida* 

These four studies vere essentially replications of Tough* s 
study vlth different populations. Each study covered a period Of 
twelve months prior to the Interview and described learning efforts 
In all aspects of the respondents* ll^/es. 

The participation rate In each study vas 100 percent— all Inter- 
viewees had conducted at least one learning project. Tough reported 
a participation rate of 98 percent. 

Learning for credit accounted for only 1 to 7 percent of the total 
number of learning projects undertaken In all studies except for recent 
high school graduates, who reported 23 percent of learning projects 
undertaker, were for credit. They were Involved In more formal school- 
ing than the average adult— canmunity college, full-time vocational 
procraris or Job advancer.ent training mandatory for employment or state 
llcenr.ir.fc';. 

Pattorni: of ilfferor.ceo are apparent In the number of learning 
proj'-'c*,:: ar/J in the ar.ount of total participation time. Johns, McCatty, 
an J D'jry.- all ••fidificl learning activities of profeccional populations. 
Tr.f JIcrnK Ar.'.'rinan profocsional in those studies undertook at least 
oii-r.'. l-.irr. I;.;! prc.j^ct,L' p'jr y-ar vriich constituted atout 1000 hours of 
J»;nrr.!:.;- vl ty, ?'«:•?»] l-.-l ;;taMstlcc for Ghanaian profoccionals 
.-•'.c-' -i -ipr.rcv!: -.-.^ Jy r.nir or r. :ch nctivity. Tho recent high school 
.-••'1 : . • .• p' r:-. - r. n v-.Tr:;-.; of ^"{J r.o'^rr- p-;r y-.-ar, which vac corparablc 
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'She individual range of projects In the North American studies 
vas also much larger than In the African study. McCatty found that tuo 
tias the lowest number of projects for his professional subjects, that 
five respondents had participated in more than tventy-one projects, 
and that one respondent had been Involved in as many as thlrty»one 
projects in one year. The range for pharmacists vas from one to tventy- 
two projects. Among his subjects, Toiagh found a ran^e of one to tventy 
projects, an average of eight. The average number of learning projects 
for recent high school graduates was fourteen, the highest average for 
all studies. 

The average project length clustered around 100 hours in all but 
the study of recent high school graduates whose average project length 
vas 61 hours. The median project length in the McCatty end Denys 
studies (data not available for other studies) was approximately 30 
hours, less than the r.edian of 8I hours in the Tough study. 

All studies reported a high incidence of self -planned leamlng-- 
ranging frcr 5^ percent in Johns' study to 76 percent in McCatty* s. 
To'^:h roport-jd CP. percent of the loarninf, projects as self-planned. 
Croup- pi nnr.oi projects rfir.ked second in all studier. with a range of 
11 to iC p'-TCor.*: except for recent high school graduates— S'J percent 
of thvLr lerir-rir.;: prcj-:c*.r, were proup-plunned. Indlvidually-p] aimed 
pro.}' .'*.;: I'icc-.r,'. -J for 6 to ih perc»nt.; t.hoce plonr.od by nn innnlr.ate 
re,?C'::- :■• ( pre -r'lr r "1 learr.lr.f, t^ipe recordlnric, or t'jlevislon series) 
ir.r'I 1 'o p' r?'T.n ezc-p". for JoJxc' cuhjects; ho reported that 



19 percent of the projects undertaken by phamaelsts were inanlnete* 
planned. The large nuaber of continuing education programs available 
on cassettes in the Atlanta area may explain vhy this popip.ation had 
a higher percentage of inanimate-planned projects.^ 

Findings from studies that have forsused on the individual learner 
suggest that a large segment of the population uses many approaches to 
learning other than traditional ones such as enrolling in a course or 
attending an educational program for a groi^. Further studies of the 
self-learner and the vays in which he copes with his learning environ- 
ment are needed to enable adult educators to facilitate this approach 
to learning. 

Participation of young wor.en 

Adulthood Is not a smooth process coasting along to old age. 
There are as rany nev probler.s tc solve and new situations to grasp 
during the aiult years as there are during childhood and adolescence. 
Adulthood is a developmental period. Every stage of life in uodern 
society requires a person to learn ncv things if he is to live up to 
hiz own ajpiraticns and the expectations that others have of him. 
Th-i:--^ r.-^tv thint^s ho r.ust learn have been called developrontal tasks. 

Robert Ha-firhvcrr-t in rococnir.e-l as havlnc rode a slgnlflc&nt con- 
tri:'r.lcr. ::: i--vv-lcpir.;: ^.r.o ccr.c-^pt of doveloprontal tarks and apply- 
ir.^- l\ ro 'i.C't'.rcn J^j /^-lopr --jr t. Althoueh HQvifjhurnt first 

: ••/••icrr-T.'.'il ta:;'r: ccr.C'-pt for chllrircn and adoloccontc, ho 
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later applied It to the adult years. This application vaa of interest 
in the present study. 

A developmental task Is a "task vhich arises at or about a certain 
period in the life of the individual, successful achievement of vhich 
leads to his happiness and to success with later tasks, vhile failure 
leads to unhapplness in the individual, disapprc^'al by the society, 
and difficulty vlth later tasks. Whereas the developmental tasks of 
youth tend to be the products prlinarily of physiological and mental 
maturation, those of the adult years are the products primarily of 
the evolution of social roles. Ravlghurst divides the adult years into 
three phases— early adulthood, irlddle age, and later maturicy— and 
identifies ten social roles of adulthood: worker, mate, parent, heme- 
raker, son or daughter of aging parents, citizen, friend, organization 
member, religious affiliate, and user of leisure time. The require- 
ments for perforrr.ing each of these social roles change as a person 
m.oves through zhe thiee phases of adult life, thereby setting up chang- 
ing dovolcprental tasks and, therefore, changing readiness to learn. 

The devolopr.ental tasks of early adulthood, pertinent to this study, 
includfj: (l) selecting a jr.ato, (2) learning to live with a marriage 
par-xor, (5) starting a far.ily, {^) rearing children, (5) managing a 
here, (6) tj'-jtnir.r: rtnrto'i in an occupation, (7) taking on civic respon- 
sir.ility, ani (B) rin-jinc a congenial social group. 



■'^Ticb'-.'.-t J. "'ivj rrt, Dc-v-'2.crriT^il Tar.ks and Educfition (3rd 
:: V '!cr>: L-nl-: y-jK^.y Co. , iVV^;, p. ... 
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Duvall^ used the developnental task concept as a frane of reference 
for her family life cycle theory. She identified eight stages most 
families and therefore most vomen encounter. These eight stages begin 
«ith Stage I: Beginning Families (married couple without children) 
and progress to Stage Vnit Aging Families (retirement to death of one 
or both spouses). Tvo of these stages are pertinent to young mothers: 

Stage n Childbearing families (oldest child , birth to 30 months) 

Stage III Families vlth preschool children (oldest child, 2 1/2 
to 6 years) 

Havighurst has stated that "Of all the periods of life, early 
adulthood is the fullest in teachable moments and the emptiest of efforts 
to teach. Reaching young homer.akers has long been a concern and 
problem to adult educators. This is a very important audience for ^ 
adult education to reach. Not only is it desirable for tnese young 
vcr.en to enhance their ovn personal develojanent, but also adult educa- 
tion can help them enhance the important role they play in helping 
their children learn. The most critical ingredient of early learning 
is the attitude of parents. Yovng people' s attitudes toward education 
are lars-ely deterr.ined by the attitudes of their parents and the society 
IrjTcdiatolj surrounding the young people. Parental participation in 
learning: Irprcvos the chances that their children vill accept the 
ir-portenrro cT -:"^l';cation. 

Yery littl'^ -.ftn r con known as '.,o 'what extent mothers of young 
crin^ir^T. ^:cr•^in•;^? 'hrir l-jarniuf;; dur ing this important period In the 

' ••TV Z -/•■jr.;v r.' ■] T-'..->.'., p. r'J, 
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life cycle. F&rtlclpatlon studies of the "clientele analysis" type 
have ehovn that yomg mothers have low rates of participation In insti- 
tutional adult education programs. Data from the Johnstone and Blvera 
study suggested that participation might be strongly Influenced by life- 
cycle position. Vhen rates of participation vere examined in relation 
to sex and age simultaneously, it was found that men under age thirty- 
five participated rr.ore often than did women in this group. ^ This find- 
ing may have reflected differences in the life-cycle roles of young 
men and young women. The differential occurred during the period in 
which yo'ong couples were establishing homes and having children, and 
when sex differential in family obligations and responsibilities 
probably reached a peak. In other words, the finding might be completely 
explained by the fact that young wives* activities away from home were 
r.ore greatly curtailed than were those of their husbands. 

The presence of children affected the participation rates of men 
and woner. quite differently. There was no difference between the 
activity rates of young men and women without children (29 percent 
eacr.) , tut very i:uc.st?!ntial differences vere noted betveen the partlcl- 
paMor. rat--.'c of yo'uTif: fathers and ycunc mothers (jU percent ^d 23 
porcont, r'2jp'.ctiv';;ly). Parenthoci seer.ed to have quite opposite 
ef f-vc-.:-. or. t:c -•''.•..citior.al activities of fathers. Whereas rates of 
^^i.;':y icv-.-.- r-.tr.cr.r r.otr.'-jro tf.£:ri arcnr; r.onr.cthors, they vere actually 

I':.! •.Tcr.,: f'j • tr.£ir. sr-Ciir r.cr.f r.tr.ors. ^ 

K'r/r::: x.r ■• : P i , •.r.*.---^r.~ fc:- Lo';: ni r.r, d. S'O. 
I' ' 
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An exaslnatlon of the different kinds of subject natter studied by 

ftothers under age thirty-five as coiRpared with noninothers revealed 

that farlly responsibilities had the strongest effect on (l) vocational 

and (2) academic studies of young mothers. In these tvo areas, the 

rates of study of voren unde?- age thirty-five without children exceeded 

the rates of those with children by ratios of about three to one and 

two to one, respectively. These differences In vocational learning 

corpletely disappeared among women In the thirty-five to fifty- four 

age group. This reflected the return to the labor force of married 

women whose children no longer demanded their full-time attention.^ In 

all other subject ratter areas (hom.e and fam.lly competence, recreation, 

religion, etc.), there were virtually no differences between m.others 

and ncrjT.otbiers under age thirty-five. 
2 

Coble studied the group learning activities of young homemakers 
who were rer.bers of Cooperative Extension clubs and nonclub members. 
She reported that one problem of young hom.eaiakers with reference to 
participation in learning groups was that the hom.emaker felt her husband 
mother, %r.d cloco friends dou'cte-2 the usefulness of what was learned.^ 
In othor 'wcr-is, woron who belonged to such groups had motives other 
then l-jarr.inr": urvf'.l cutjoct ratter. Young hom.erakers likewise believed 
t;';?.!t rorr-^r.: cf -/r.'-.lr close r-rferenco ^roup (husbands, rother figures, 
'^r. : ?c:. pcr-^r: •■.-) '1 J .-nppr-cvo i %o n wUf..:tonticil •J'-croo of th?lr 
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participation in such clubs or group activities. The projected 
disapproval vas ir.ost irarked in relation to the husband* s attitude. 
Club seKbers vere older, had higher incor.es and more education , and 
had been carried longer. Fever of them had children less than tvo 
years old. Forty-six percent of the club members and 50 percent of the 
nonmeirbers indicated they were veil satisfied vith their performance 
in the particular role they chose as r.ost ijnportant airong the choices 
given ther of 'wife, mother, or hon.emaker. Of those vho indicated 
dissatisfaction with their performance in the role chosen as irost 
important, only 10 percent of the mer.bers and 6 percent of the non- 
ir.erbers irentloned learning as a means of improveirent. Obstacles to 
group learning rentloned by the 269 Indiana young honemakers vere lack 
of kno'-ledge of prograr.s in vhich they r.lght participate, responsibility 
for care cf children, interference vith husbands' vork schedules, lack 
of groups of appropriate ccr.position, lack of groups located in the 
corr.unity, lack of confidence in their ovn group skills, belief that 
prc^rars are desicned for older voicen, fear or dislike of organiza- 
ticnnl ccrr.i trends, and lack of an invitation to participate. 

The forogoir.o analysis of data reflected the participation of 
yo'^.p: r.o*:'r.-;r5 ir. inctitutlcr.al adult education progranis. There has 
t*.'- r. cr.jy cr. ? Ir.v-.'ctiratior. cf -A.n total learning activities of young 
r c • r'rcr rsr. ir. iivld-;al foc'.;::--rctr.orr. intorvleved as one of seven 
i'cp]-' / ::. Tcv.-r. ntviy. ^ T'r.*; ter. rothors Interviewed vere octained 
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through a sample representative of one upper ftlddle^class neighborhood. 
During the year before the Interview, each voman* s primary oceupatlcm 
vae that of mother and hoir.emaker. Each mother had at least one young 
child who was not yet attending school or nursery school. This group 
vas belov the average of the total sample In both the number of learn- 
ing projects conducted and the average time spent at learning. They 
conducted a mean of 7.2 learning projects (median 6.5) as compared 
vlth a mean of 8.3 learning projects (median 8) for the entire study. 
In regard to total number of hours for all learning projects, the mean 
for this group vas 331 hours (median 275) in comparison vlth a mean of 
ei6 hours (median 687) -or the entire study. ^ 

The findings pertsLning to participation in self-planned learning 
and in organized adulL education programs have been consistent in that 
mothers of young chiluren engage in fewer continuing education activities 
than other cate.rories of adults. While the stage of the family life 
cycle soo-rs to be the rest important vari^le, other factors such as 
edv.caticr.ai level, attitude tovards school, labor force status, social 
posiMcr., nnd 'r:u£^!in'J' s attitudo tcv/ard group learning ray te associated 
vi*:r. ^r.--^ ra^^^ of participation, 

Pvolation of Pr'vvlc.;3 P-roarch to the 

Tr-j icr.^: iy , o^i .l*, -v i^jntcrr. havo roon concernod only vith the 
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Institutions. Recent research has eonfinoed the fact that much learning 
takes place in a self-planned fashion outside of the Institutional 
framevork of adult education. Thus, adult educators can no longer 
subscribe to the belief that self-planned learning is beyond the range 
and responsibility of adult education institutions. Indeed, the research 
has pointed out that persons engaged in self-planned learning need and 
vant help with their learning. Inadequate help results in countless 
wasted hours, inappropriate projects, and inefficient methods.^ 

Self-planned learning seems to be an extensive activity; it nay 
becoire even rore prevalent. It may turn out to be a very efficient 
vay for adults to learn skills and knowledge that are needed. But it 
may be that different groups have different capacities for this activity 
based upon a number of factors such as attitudes of spouses, attitudes 
tcvard schooling, airount of time available, and stage in the family 
life cycle. Because this poses very serious policy questions for adult 
education, further research in this area is needed vith different groups. 

The studies previously cited have shown the rates of participation 
in institutional adult education progrars by ir.others of yoiing children 
to to low. Other than this, very little has been known about the extent 
to which th-rjy continue their learning during this important period in 
the lifo cycl*^. Furthfjr research into the learning activities of young 
re*.':.'::':- r.'ir rvon r.eedod *.o bettor 'inderatsmd how they leern on their 
o'«r:, row ^i.- y crroriize their recourcec, and how they plan their learn- 
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Research Queetiona 

With these considerations in vlev, the questions to be answered 
were formxaated. 

1. How much learning vas undertaken in the past twelve months? 

2. What vere the relationships among certain personal and socio- 
econaric characteristics— age, level of education, attitude 
towards school, f&r.ily status, labor force status, family Income, 
social position, and husband* s attitude towards wife* s learning— 
and the extent and kind of learning activities conducted? 

3. What broad educational purposes were most Important— learning 
for occupational, vocational, and professional competence; 
personal or family competence; social and civic competence; 
self-fulfillment? 

Who or what was the major planner for the learning projects? 

5. How much learning was self -planned? What was the extent of self- 
planned learning in each area? 

6. For the self -planned inrojects conducted, what were the reasons 
why the learner planned the project rather than relying on an 
"outside" planner? At what point(s) within the learning projects 
would the learner have liked more help? 

7. Vho or 'what vas the primary subject ff.atter resource for the learn- 
ing projects? 

?. What aspects of the delivery system of institutional adult 
education were used? 

9. What additional learning vould they like to undertake in the next 
tvrelv? rontho^ 

10. wv-.an vcre -/r.e obstacles blockinfj learning? 



D'^finitjon of Tornr; 
For t.v p'.;rpcc-v o;' this r'jsc-arch, the I'olloving definitions of 
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Knowledge and skill 

This term was used as a convenient vay of referring to the entire 
range of behavioral changes— cognitive or Intellectual, attltudlnal 
or emotional, perception and understanding, psychoirotcr or physical 
sltllls (including habits).^ 

Learning episodes 

Learning episodes were the basic units around which the concept 
of a learning project xas constructed. Tough defined a learning episode 
as a well-defined period of time where the person* s primary Intention 
at the beginning or very early In the episode was to gain knowledge 
and skill and retain it for at least two days. The focus was on only 
the person's ieliberate efforts to learn, (i.e., the episodes In which 
his desire to learn or change was stronger than any other motivation 
such as to be entertained or to engage in social activity In .a group). 

Learnlnr pro.jf^ct 

The tasic concept used for assessing and reasurinc the deliberate 
l*?arn-:nr errc^ts of tV.e rothers in this study was the learning project. 
It --as i^iir.'-::'! ar a £;eries of cle,arly related learning episodes,^ adding 
•;p *c lo*i£t, ere r.cur. Toufh cot a rinir.ijir. tjsrc limit of seven hours 
fcr a i' 'irr.l:::- p:c.'-,-c', tut, cince r.o -rpiric:il data o:<ifi':od vhich could 
r.rcv; : ' ^ *.:r cr: '.or ion , f-.o *.i:ro liir.lt vac z -X at on^ hour 
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Bstlnated time spent In learning project 

The estimated time spent In a learning project vas calculated by 
adding together the time spent In (l) deciding and plannlng—vhat to 
learn^ how to go about the learning, where to get help or advice i and 
evaluating progress; (2) traveling and arranging— traveling time to a 
meeting or library, finding the right book or person, arranging appro- 
priate conditions for learning, or skimming material to find relevant 
items for a learning episode; and (3) learning effort. 

Major planner of learning project 

Prior to undertaking a learning project, the learner himself had 
to decide whether to proceed with the learning project and vhat 
(generally) should be learned. Another basic question he faced at the 
beginning of a learning project was who would be responsible for the 
detailed planning— what and how he should learn during each episode. 
Tough adopted the label "planner" to refer to the person or thing that 
did most of the detailed day-to-day planning in the learning project. 

He defined the concept of planner^ as the person or thing respon- 
sible for tho rajorlty of the learnlnij episodes of a learning project. 
The plar.r.or vaG responcitle for r.ore than half of the detailed day-to- 
'iay plar.nir.r ar/l jecidir.,': in a learning project. The planner made the 
r^.Jcri'.y c!'' '.r.'; ':<^ci:;icr.r nrout vhat to learn (the detailed knowlcd{;:e 
'xrA .iV.Ill) ir; '■•r:cr. ]•..■'» rr.ir.p; -.'piccfif;, and/or about how to Jearn (the 
!•'•'.;]•: .•.-•y, .'-c-.l vi*: ier , and rerourc-?n) . In addition, the planner 
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nay have also decided when to begin each learning episode, and the pace 
at which to proceed. The concept of planner was Intended to classify 
the source of the plans and decisions , not the source of subject matter 
or the methods of learning. 

Tough distinguished four types of planners^ that were possible frem 
the learner' s point of view: • 

1. Self»planr.e«i loarntnr . In some learning efforts the learner him- 
self assured primary responsibility for planning not only the why, 
but also the what and how to learn, vhen to learn, and where to 
learn. Ke might seek help and advice about those decisions from 
a variety of individuals and materials, but he retained the control 
of and responsibility for deciding what resources and activities 
to use each tine. 

Grcup-planr.ed Iqernir r; * The learner might decide to attend a 
group and lot the group (or its leader or Instructor) decide what 
and hov "x l^iarn. The group must have a m.inimum of five persons. 
Exar.plor. inci'ided a coiirse, workshop, conference, or inforri'.al 
group cf p-;cp]--! with corr.cr. interests. 
3, On^'-'x-on^- 1 •■^trr.ln;- . In ccrr.e loarnir.g cffortc, the planning and 
•.'If/cidir.^: c.'" 'w-.at to loam and ir. vhat order was handled by one 
P'-Tocn, 'w-.c r.'-lp-yi learner in a one-tc-ono situation. That 
jr., *,r.-?r • 'VaJ. en-; ■r';lT.-;r (or ir.c*.ri.:ctor , tcach'.-r, oxpcrt, or 
fri- r'i) r.r. ■ ]. •■i:r;-T. Tr.-;.''.- *.vo p'TConi: intoract'.-fJ , usually 
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faee-to^face, although it could be by telephone or correspondence. 
Even if as many as four learners were receiving individualized 
attention from one other person at the sane tine, it vas included 
in this category. 

U. Resource^planned learning . In these learning projects , the major 
part of the detailed directions as to vhat to learn and what to 
do at each session resided in some material resource (e.g. , a 
programmed Instruction book, a set of tape recordings, or a series 
of TV programs). The learner followed the programs or materials 
and they told him vhat to do next. Tough called this planner type 
a nonhuman resource. Other researchers have nsmed it object- 
planned, or Inanimate-planned. 

In most learning projects, there Is clearly a single planner. A 
few learning projects, however, cay not be clearly marked by a major 
planner. If no one planner was responsible for the majority of 
decisions, Tough^ classified the learning project in a residual category 
called sixed planning. 

Prtrary suV.ject rattor resource 

The su'c^oc: raster resource vas the person or thing that provided 
Mr.': raJori*-.y of subject ratter inforration for the learning project. 
Tr.r fo'ir aa'.o>;orior. of r.ubject rratter resource used in this study were: 
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? 1. Group , The group category Included any self-fonred group of peers 

- who conducted their activities without a professional Instructor^ 

as veil as any group led by a trained leader or Instructor. The 
subject satter resource could be either the group members or the 
instructor. 

2. Individual . The individual resoiirce category included intimates 
(relative, friend or neighbor) or paid or unpaid experts vho were 
not r.einbers of a group. 

3. Printed r.a'erlal . This category included any subject inatter 
presented in printed forr. such as books and pairphlets, magazines, 
newspapers, or prograrmed materials. 

U, M^dla . The media subject iratter resource category included tele- 
vision, radio, flLr.s, recordings, displays, and exhibits. 
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METHO]X)L0Gy 
Overvlev 

This chapter is devoted to the methodology of the study. It 
Includes the detailed Information pertaining to sample selection, 
develoxsient of the survey instrument, data collection, and data analysis. 

Sample Selection 

The population for this study vas a particular group of adults, 
i.e., mothers whose oldest child vas not yet in school. The sample 
was ccrposed of mothers residing in the suburban school district of 
North Syracuse, located in Onondaga County, New York. This district 
was selected because It had Its 1972 school census data comimterized 
by family and by age of the oldest child $ it was accessible and fit in 
with the economic dir.onslon of close proximity. 

The computer print-out provided by the school district consisted 
of 9S9 faicllios whoso oldest child was born between January 1, 1968 
and July ^.0, Yjl2. Thus, the a^e of ^h^5 oldest child of families in 
thi.-3 lir.^ rant':ccl fror. nlno to sixty-four ronths. 

Fror. ^^c '-a::tir li^t, t^o llr.ts w^re prepared. List 1 included 

f^jill :.-; whor;-; cl'\-iZ'. chil-i v.?^:; Lorn cetveon Noverr.bf;r 1, 1970 and 
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July 30> List 2 Included 663 families vhose oldest child vas 

born between January 1^ 1966 and October 31, 1970. List 1 became Oroup 
1; List 2 was classified as Oroup 2. 

Evelyn Duvall* s family life cycle theory^ vas the basis for decid- 
ing to control for the age of the oldest child. The rationale for 
having two g/oups vas based on the assumption that the developmental 
stages of children r.ay alter the nature of the learning activities of 
their mothers. Du'/all* s family life cycle Stage II where the oldest 
child is between birth and thirty conths, and Stage III where the old- 
est child is thirty months to six years provided the basis for deter- 

2 

F.ing age criteria for this study* s two groups, 

A stratified randcr. sac pis of twenty-five subjects from each group 

was selected to te interviewed. The rationale for selecting a total 

sarple size of fifty interviews (i.e., twenty-five subjects for each 

group) was based on two prer.ises. First, Tough* s experience in con- 

ducvine similar research Indicated that a pattern of learning activities 

for a specific grcup seems to be established after about tventy-five* 

5 

lntorvi*r«s this pattern does not change much after that. Secondly, 
bocau3o of tf.fj intonr^ivo, probing type intervie^^ to be employed in the 
stu'iy, thin researcher fel": it was important to conduct all interviews 
her.^elf. In this vay, error due to variation in interviewer-respondent 
ir.'.vro ?*-..;cn, 'jni ^Ir.o ir-.orviever error in asking questions and record- 
Irv- vc-;l : : ^ ir/!ir.i7>.'d. W-?irhin^:j these tvo factors, it vas 



detennlned that fifty Intervlevs vould be sufficient for determining 
a pattern of learning activities and would also be vithln the time 
limit set for collecting data. 

To be Included in the study sample, subjects met the following 
criteria: 

1. Had to reside in the North Syracuse school district at the time 

the study was undertaken. 

2. Had to be of the white race, since the school district was pre- 
dor.inantly white. 

3. Could not have been in school fvll time for one year prior to 
time of the interview since full-tlae schooling experience might 
confound the results. 

U. For Group 1, the oldest child had to be less than thirty months 
old and for Group 2, oldest child had to be between thirty months 
and six year? old, so that differences associated with the two 
family life cycle stages could be tested. 

To allow for losses due to high mobility of this population and 
also for refusals, e random sample of fifty names was drawn from each 
of the tvo lists using the computer. Each name was checked against 
the tel-ophcne directory to obtain a telephone nmber and also to verify 
address. If no telephones were listed, a check was m.ade with the infor- 
rr.ation cp-jrator tc detorr.ine unlisted nurbers and telephone disconnects. 
Pont ofrico roarcKec vero cor.i-:ct?d for each addrecs change to deter- 
nir.-: iV *.r:o e::.*:^ had n.C7*;d cut of the school district. A new tcle- 
pr.cn- !!r ?-.cr:/ vir, ic:: i^-.i r/r.crtly rtftr^r tho initieil choclc; all naircs 

r -.':> -i :*cr rt:.'.»r ->:l''r'r.cn^» or od.ireGc c\Mt\r,oc. A diroct 
cent'!?'. '^':r rad-? n*. t/no r.cr ; cr' :-^^von of th*j oi^ht. ::ubj'jct.n who had 



unlisted telephones. The remaining subject resided on an Air Force 
base and a direct contact was not possible. 



The Survey Instrurent 



The complete survey instruirent consisted of tvo parts: (l) an 
interview schedule, and (2) a demographic questionnaire. The interview 
schedule erployed a ser.istructured Interview format; the demographic 
questionnaire, a structured interview format. 

A revised version of Tough» s interview schedule^ was used for 
conducting the portion of the interview related to learning projects 
conducted during the past year. It was Tough* s belief that previous 
studies of adult participation in learning activities did not detect 
many self- planned learning projects because those stxidies uncovered 
only the learning efforts that a person could recall fairly quickly 
and easily. The interview schedule he designed called for a probing 
interview with the learner. In his interviews, he used long lists of 
sutject l att^rr and learning r.ethods to stimulate recall. Instead of 
Bs'iilnz cniy on^s general question, he tried several different ways of 
asklr.c th- por.-on to recall additional projects. A two-hour inter- 
vl-iw var, 'levctod 3yclusivoly to disco -/or ing all the person's learning 
prc^*:-c».:: iurlr.-- ••/r.c- precoiin? year, and to gathering certain hasic 

^Ccyj Iz Ir. r-pp'.r.di/. B, p. 1^7. 




V. Tc-: •' , "Ir*,' rv!' Sch -d'^l- for n S*-.ir:y of Scro Eir.Jc . 
: ;. c. li Prx.' Ir. '^•.•V'.-nl Popu] ^: •. iorr" (Toronto: 
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Tough developed his basic Intervlev schedule in September, 1969. 
He revised It In October and again In November of that same year. It 
then was used In studying several populations. During these Intervlevs, 
the need for a few additional changes became evident. These minor 
changes were Incorporated by Tough In a fourth version produced In 
April, 1970. 

For the -cses of this study, scne revisions were made in the 
fourth edition of the Interview schedule by the investigator. The 
major change was the elimination of the seven-hour minimum requirement 
for a learning project to be reported. In this study, a minimum time 
limit of one hour was set because no empirical data existed that could 
be used to provide a time criterion for limiting the time spent In a 
learning activity. It was felt that mothers right have r.any deliberate 
learning projects of less than seven hours. Also, several additional 
questions wer»? added to the interview schedule. These included; (l) 
who provifiod the rajcr subject ratter source of Infonratlon, (2) what 
loarr.lni.: prcj-.cts wore- planned for the next twelve ronths, (3) what 
ctstaci':r in l-7arnin;j were encountered, and (U) for self -planned projects, 
wr.nt «i ^ll'.lcr.'jl r.--;Ip wa:; neofi-?rj f\rA wr.y the loarners chose to plan the 
loirr.-!r..^- proj ♦.hr.r "vivo:; rot her than rely on an "outcide" planner. 

Th'^ d r cr.-^jr'r.Ic 'i •.•".Mcr.r.air-? wnz ':*rcici'.';d by the invostigatcr. • 
I-. v^..: c-ri* ;':•.••'! :y •'.iJov .;:•'•'! t.;': r.*,ud-r.«-.::, celoctod I'tjculty, Qr.fJ 

: :c:. •/: ••".. Th ? r-;Yl;;-. l in*,:Tv:ev ccloc'ilfi and d-:jir.orraj>hiQ 
l - • : * ..•-••yl 'r. *.riul inn'-.TVl-r'wc con-iueto-: vif.h 
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four mothers vho met the same criteria as called for In the study saicple. 
Since the basic Intervlev schedule had already been tested by Tough, 
the purpose of these trial Interviews was to determine If further 
revisions of the Interview schedule were appropriate and whether there 
were any probler.s in interpretation. Tapes of these Interviews were 
reviewed and evaluated by the interviewer as criteria to determine the 
appropriater.e-s of the inctrurent. Questions needing clarification 
and interviewing techniques were discussed with Allen Tough. ^ After 
making further r-ifir.ements Ln the demographic questionnaire, an addl- 
tionel trial interview was conducted. As results of this trial inter- 
view were satisfactory, plans were made to proceed. 

Data Coll?*ctlcn 

A two-color card syster was prepared to record Information about 
tr.e 1VC rroupr. Each card listed nare of a subject, her address, the 
Ti'^Tbor cf cr.iltircr. cy birthdate, and additional information needed 
I'.itor •«r.- r. t-ol .-phcnfi! ccntDCtj were raie. Each subject was given a 
t'.r>7 ::>:it ccflv nurror. The firct digit. der.ignated Group 1 or 2; the 
r.i-y*. twc ;i; It:: r-.-rlrrQtc'i ^h-? Intorvivj'wee nurbor 1 to 50. 

Initira ^;ort.'ict wa^ rra^to ty ie^t-jr.'' This letter briefly explained 
. • •. .y, • • • *.:."." r-q- Ir-"; t'cr th'.- ir/.orvl'.-v., the option of reim- 

- r • r'cf : 'i: y-.. I *.*.•;; , vn i - h-; prcr- ir;o of pn honor&riijir. of 
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A draft of the letter vas critiqued by tKO mothers vho had participated 
in the trial interviews. Only twenty letters vere nailed at a tine 
(ten frar. each of the two groups) so that a telephone contact could be 
made within a week to set up interviews. After the first twenty were 
contacted and interviews were underway, the next twenty letters were 
trailed. In this way, an approximately equal number of interviews fronr. 
the two groups was corpleted during each stage of the Interview period. 
This was planned to ir.lnimize error due to increased interviewing skill. 

When telephone contacts were made, three refusals that were possi- 
bilities for later recalls were marked. Midway through the interview- 
ing period, the23 subjects were called again and all three agreed to 
an Interview. 

J' t-ervlCo f err at. 

Interviows were conducted in a five-week period during April and 
Way» 1975. All interviews were held In the hoir.e of the subject and 
w«?re cor.duc*.^.': ty the researcher. The interview setting was c«r.fortable 
ar.-i Ir.icrral, t-;": r.ct always private and quiet. Although interviewees 
hiA lovr. cr-: :-:--.-] tr.o cpticn of relr.turser ent for a baby-sitter, only 
tvc •cc> n ivt-.r cr tho cfrVr. Chil.iren were present in 6pproxla:ately 
or. : cV * i r. •.••:••/: • r. :^ ■•"/►.r. t/r.oi:<;h there were cccoricnal 

ir.-. • rr- .]:-.!cr , • r • -Ir.-.f.-vl .vv.:; .:ti]l r.ai:it=tir.cri their primary attention 
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In initiating each interviev, the interviewer Introduced herself, 
the study, and its purpose. Since ircst intervlevees had appeared sus- 
picious of the ir.otive behind the interview when telephone calls were 
made to set up appointirents, a special atteirpt was made to establish 
the kind of friendly relationship that would permit the interviewer to 
ask and get truthful answers to questions on the schedule. A letter 
of introduction fror. the researcher' s dissertation coirjnlttee chairman 
was helpful in legitimizing the purpose and assuring the subject that 
no personal questions would be asked and that her name would not be 
used. 

When a relaxed working atr.osphere had developed, the Interviewer 
proc^ed'jc wl'ih the interview. The average interview took 65 minutes, 
tho\;^:h -.h-,- range was fror. UO minutes to 2 hours and 10 minutes (15O 
minuter). Th-_» variation in learning projects reported by the subjects 
acccun--^-:: for ^h*; wide range in Interview time. 

Durtnc tho first few rlnutos of an interview, helping the subject 
id-.T.tify r.'.r l-.-arninj- projects was a challenging task. Few people 
C9ll-vl \r.-ir l-,arr.in^ projects; ly that nar.e; rrany did not sven apply 
th..' i^-v.' "2 •n:T. Inr" "^o their cffcrtn. However, most interviewees 
i^r'^.-po'l • -cr.c-p'. q^'ic^ly an^i expreriied surprise they had 

i'.i^rT. -l r.c '! :rir:»- ^h'.- p:-^.-vlc-:= yoar. The probe Idoas enployed 
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lntervle\*ee8 vere cooperative and no one refused to ansver any- 
thing, even the usual sensitive question on family Inccoie. The Inter- 
viever never had the feeling that the subject vas anxious to terminate 
the interview. It vas the researcher* s opinion that the honorarium 
of five dollars was a positive factor in creating willingness to spend 
up to two hours In an interview. 

At the tiao of interviewing, the Interviewer irade a number of 
obser'^tloRS which were not recorded on the interview schedule. Imme- 
diately following each interview, these Impressions were recorded on 
the subject* s index card. 

In tor vl qw r vcpcn ::t? 

Of the 100 nair:e£ drawn in the study ?an.ple, 25 were eliminated 
bj-ause tho ^. /ejects had roved out of the school district. This left 
75 r itjoctr who rot the residence criterion set forth for the study. 
A r-arr.Qry of the ii.-position of each is presented in Table 1. 

For^y-e'i.^h*:, r;::'jcle interviews w^ire completed (twenty-four froa' 
fjnch c;rc';p). It would hav« teon neco£5:Qry to draw another sample to 
ccr: pi ".h- two additional intorvl-iwc needed to reach the fifty cases 
or lrlr.ally .p--:ri ;j in '/r*; c^udy. Since To-j£:h' s oxperionce in finding 
\r.ri- '-! pr. c:" i-^'irnir.r ncn; vltj r.o-.rr to b'.- «^c:tobllrhod after 
^:ry.' • -w- V • !r.t,. rv; -w::, -i .-? 1^:1 on wfi:; r nrj.,- to liir.it tho r-tudy 
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TABLE 1. ••DISPOSITION OF SAMPLE 



Category 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Completed Interviews 




2k 


Interview eliminated* 


• • 


1 


Interview scheduled tut not 






completed^ 


1 


• • 


Unable to contact^ 


2 


1 


Befused 


10 


12 


Subtotal 


57 




Moved out of district 


13 


12 


Total 


50 


50 



^hls interview was conducted at the subject* 8 place of evploy- 
stent on her request, and was conducted under poor conditions* 



This subject cancelled her appolntnent once, was not at home 
for the rescheduled Interview, and could not be contacted in the next 
two weeks. 

^he one subject In Group 2 who had an unlisted telephone nur.ber 
and resid-^d or. an Air Force base was the only one where no contact 
was radrj. A direct here contact was r.ade for the two in Group 1. In 
one case no one was at hor.e and a note was left; in the second a 
cessage was left with the husband. Neither subject called back as 
requested. 

The refusal rate was 29 percent. This was lower than anticipated 
because subjects suspected that the interviewer was Indeed a saleswoman 
looicln^ Tor an 'lasy access Into their hor.es. Of the twenty- two refusals, 
one sue J was roving that week and two others had new babies. In two 
In.' •i.an': *.h-7 hus/csnis rofusod to let their wives be interviewed; two 
o^r.or vct'; foarful of l'=,'ttlng anyone into their hOTiCS. Of the 

r-r-^-ir. - flt'^ -'-'n, ^: r-r; riv; no r^'ason, one was not interested, and 
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Data Analysis 

A data analysis sheet that followed the outline of the Intervlev 
guide was developed to facilitate uniform recording of data and later 
tabulation. The Interviewer categorized and coded for keypunching all 
data toedlately following each Interview. This resulted In a consistency 
In interpretation and elinlnated the possibility of error In transposing 
data to coding forr.s. Coding was checked by a second person and dis- 
crepancies were referred to the interviewer for correct coding. There 
was not a single case of missing data, * 

Data were keypunched, verified, and listings made on an IBM computer 
to check coding errors and inconsistencies. Contingency checks were 
made to detenr.ine that editing and coding were consistent, and that 
nathematical calculations were correct. 

Data vere analyzed on an XH-!- 360/6$ computer, usln^^ the Statistical 
Packag:<j for the Social Sciences (SPSS) computer program. The forty- 
eight cases In this study were divided into two independent samples of 
equal si?-'?, 

Th'.' v«o gro\.ps were cor.paro'l for statictlcal differences in six 
p*-r.-oml f.tr.i cclo-.-corxr Ic characteristics through the chi-square tost 
of Ir/i ••p- r; ;-..r'. ; '; f.h nix crinractorij: tier wore fnr.iJy stntus, oducn- 
*,icr., ♦c-'-u.-'ir: i-r-'r.oo], I?icor :'crc'..> r,t.«tun, fa;r.l]y incaro, ond 

■r -..-:^:. ;• . 'cviri.: wi:'-:' :. i^.-arnirr. To d-jton: In': eny riFnlfican*. 
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age and social position, t-tests vere done. An alpha level of .05 vas 
established as the acceptable significance level for the statistical 
tests used. 

The following recocmendations made by Cochran^ regarding the use 
of the chi-square test yere followed : 

1. In a 2 X ^ table vith M less than 20, use Fisher's exact test 
instead of X^. 

2. In a 2 X table with 1 degree of freedor. and N greater than UO, 

2 

use X corrected for continuity. 

2 

3. In all other situations, X may be used if fewer than 20 percent 
of the cells have an expected frequency of less than 5 and if no 
cell has an expected frequency of less than 1. If these require- 
s;en-c are not r.et by the data in the form in which they were 
oririr.ally collected, the researcher ir.ust combine adjacent cate- 
gories In crier to increase the expected frequencies in the various 
cellr. 

The SPr>S corpator pro£:rar applies the Fisher exact test for 2x2 
noti'-r, wr.vr. "/r-orc aro f -river thar. 21 cases. Yates' corrected chi-square 
!- MpplI:-! Vo all / tables. 

S'jrr.ar-y :j* 'I'.ic.ic:-— 'Jlr*:riiuMcr., ranco, r.oan, and standard 
;•■ v1':-..ic: — v, : v I'cr :;-jr.V.-,T of I'.-rirnlnf- projoctc conducted 
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end total estimated time spent on learning projects. To determine 
significant differences betveen the tvo groups In these variables, 
t-tests vere done. 

A measure of the strength of association betveen each of the eight 
personal and socioeconomic characteristics and the number of learning 
projects and estlr.ated time spent vas irade using Cramer' s V. 

Frequency co'unts and measures of central tendency vere calculated 
for rer.aining items. The small number of cases in the study made it 
possible to do further hand tabulation analyses. 

Limitations of the Study 

1. This study was limited to forty-eight cases of young mothers vho 
resided in a sutiurban school district that vas predocinantly vhite. 
Therefore, -efforts at generalizing results to any or all popula- 
tions r.aticr/wl'ie rust te done with extreme caution. 

2. Th«; stu-::/ was subject to the general limitations of the intervlev 
apprcsc'r., -:.-:.pf.cially nir.ce ruch of the information was based on 
recall of ac-,iviti«c that wore fror. one to eleven months old. 

5. Th/' roric llr.itatior; wic a protlor. inherent in social research. 
T:.e pre:"':- ^-/-.o firili^y *-0 C'-- '"'^'-^ responcec due to unwilling- 
r.- .•r. c:' \o r--:V--il Ir.fcrr 2*:icr. ':o iTiknovn intervit;:wers or 

• ♦ r . . ' »• •».,*.• f . »• ^ r» V *t 1 • 

• • . - * J ' < . . • X.t . . - • 

•i. ^^• -r' V':: r f; i ? '.o v-riiy -.r.'; ^cc^racv Of tho intorvj.ov';\;c' 



behavior could have been different from vhat vas reported In the 
Interview. However, verbal reports can be accepted as valid 
research data. ^ 

Judgments were made on the basis of data obtained from those who 
agreed to be interviewed. There was no way to determine whether 
the 29 percent who refused were Indeed different. 

Sianmary 

This chapter has been devoted to the methodology of the study, 
fcegar. %ith a deccripticn of the population and r.ethods used for 
ectir.x: the nsmple. Developr.ent of the data collection Instrument 
^oscrilod as '-as the procedure used In collecting data. The con- 
dir.g Sr;c*icn proronted the data analysis plan. 



CHAFFER IV 

FRESE31TATI0N OF THE FINDINGS 
Overview 

This chapter is devoted to the presentation of the results of the 
data analyses. The topics discussed In the chapter are as follovs; 
characteristics of the sample, extent of learning undertaken In the 
past year, learning for credit, types of subject matter studied, major 
planners, primary subject matter resource, degree of satisfaction vlth 
learning projects, and cor.parlson vith other studies. 

Characteristics of the Sample 

The results of this study were based on data obtained from inter- 
views with 1*6 vcr.nin who resided in the North Syracuse School District 
which i." located In Or.ondaga County, New York, an urban county of 
i»75,CCO ror,l:lont,s. The school district^ covers 6U square B.iles located 
norfr. of Cyracu.vO, a city with a population of 197,000. The area 
i-cv jr -! \.j ' T : r.c:.co:. ''istric*: ir. prirarlly Kut urban and Includes 
i;,:rC rVTlly '.r.l*.;.; witr. n ^c-val pcpuia-.icn of Ub,?.!-?. 

T'r-.o ::or*.r. r:y:-- ■■iz^riv':. ir. or..- of M.-.; Izirr^nzt. ccnlralised 
v-'-Ccl : I.--:! ir. York Gtr:*.'; 'nvl cp-.rat-'-.T. cn fi yerirly bi.!tir;ot of 

r•■r^^•.^ . • .-r.- • -v; l-'-yj Ix~/rj;, P>;Mic Ir.rorTot.jon 
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^19 million. Nlnety.elght percent of its l^^UOO students are bussed to 
one of the dlstricti s thirteen schools. It Is a transient area vlth an 
estlmeted annual mobility rate of 25 percent. There is no major indus- 
try located within the district, although several are located adjacent 
to it. The school system itself is the largest employer within the 
district. The average socioeconomic status of its residents is Just 
below average r.idile class. 

In the following sections, characteristics of the study sample will 
be presented. Also, the statistical tests used to compare the two groups 
on eight personal and socioeconomic characteristics will be reported. 
The tests were r.ade because of the potential relationship of these 
variables with the ar.ount of learning undertaken. Group 1 consisted 
of tvor.ty-foiir rothers whose oldest child was under thirty months; 
Group 2 was corposed of twenty-fo'or mothers whose oldest child was 
between thirty and sixty-four ronths, 

?Iir.ety-'L'i£:ht percent of the study ?ar.ple resided in an urban area— 
elt:.-r ir. *-.he vlllaro of Iforth S:,'racuce cr in a bulltup residential 
roct !r,r. :; ;rrc ..r.-l Int^ it. Only one cubjoct lived in the open country; 

Yr/::*.; :'?. : . *. -^ir*' viov^^'i hi^/r.ly ror.il^i, r.ovjn;';; from place to 
pi';": - V r, : cr- q J'''r;".j7 *.rnn i/rlr -^Kior:;. Yot, 1-0 percent of ^he 
:**;,y /; : :* I i^'-l IT; Crxr/ia^ia Co'ir/.y Kh^'^lr --^nMr^^ live::; smother 
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19 percent had lived there longer than ten years. Only k percent had 
moved into the county less than three years ago; the remaining 38 per- 
cent vere residents betveen three and ten years. 

Response to the question of "hov long have you lived at your 
present address" showed a different pattern of mobility. Both patterns 
ars suwnarlsed in Table 2. 



TABLE 2. —LENGTH AND FLAGS OF RESIDENCE 





Place of Residence 


Number Years 


Onondaga County 


Pl'esent Address 




(Percent)® 


(Percent)® 


Less than 1 


• • 


21 


1-2 


U 


35 


3-5 


25 


27 


6-10 


15 


12 


Mere than 10, but not entire 






life 


19 


6 


Entire life 


UO 


• • 


Total 


101 


99 



Porcentaros rounded to nearest Mhole number in this and all 

succefidir.g tables. 



Thvs •;he r.obility pattern for the majority vas not cne of moving 
in ftr.'^ c'i^ of the cow;ty as r.uch as it was noving within the county, 
Got^lr.r rrurr^i-;-:, Gtor:.ing their ovn horr.e, and then later purchasing a 
r.C'^z ' ^c^l : I J Irrcriont factor:: r.cccunting for the hii^h perceatOGO of 
::;*r/;p V:.o :.av: liv^'d nt th/jir proo'.nt addrer»s a short tire. 
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Family status 

A majority of the mothers, 98 percent, represented a tvo-parent 
home. There vas one case in each group of a one«parent family. The 
data are surmarlzed in Table 3. 



TABLE 3. —FAMILY STATUS 



Family Status 


Total Sarple 


Group 1 




Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Two- parent 
(hie-parent 

Total 


U6 96 
2 U 


23 96 
1 k 


23 96 
1 1» 


U8 IW 


2^ 160 





X^«0.5217U df»l Fi.UTOl 



There vas no statistically significant difference between the 

p 

groups on far.ily status, since the X value of 0. 52 was not significant 
at the .05 level."'' 

Niar.tor of children 

The r»ur.fcer of children ranged fror. one to thiee. Slightly Kore 
than one-half of the sairple had only one child while UU percent had 

tvo cr.il Jr'^ri. Since the study controlled for the age of the oldest 
chll^, thor*? van a considerable iifferonce in the two groups. The data 

Hr" pr v-.r.'.-T'l :r: T-.iblo U. 



'Ar r.c" : .*:. C:.'p*.-.:* TIT, »ir. u2t:'.t •fil u-.- 01' .OS w^g f.-nViVil 1 r.hcd 
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TABLE U. ..Nl]^tBER OF CHILDREN 



number children 


Total Sample 


Group 1 


Qroup 2 


Nionber Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


1 
2 

Total 


25 52 
21 kk 
2 U 


17 71 
7 29 

• • • • 


8 33 
Ik 58 
2 8 


^tj 100 


2k i66 


2l( ^ 



Tvlce as r.any mothers in Croup 1 had only one child as compared 
tilth Group 2; the opposite pattern vas true for tvo children. No sub- 
ject in Group 1 and only 8 percent of the Group 2 mothers had three 
children. 

Age of cl'-Igst child 

The sge range of the oldest child for the eample ^tas 9 to 6k 
ror.Vr.c. The data are s-jrr.arized in Table 5. 

The sarple selection -was controlled for the age of the oldest 
child. For Group 1, where the age vas controlled for under 30 months, 
tr.'-; vHr-ir: -a^ iVcr. 9 to 29 r.onths. For Group 2, the age was controlled 
for :C *.c iU. rent':.:;; the range was fror. J>2 to 6U months. Thus, the 
rf.rul'.r. r.f z-yyly can te applied to p-.others who have children 

t .v*-.-.n '.iT..: ■.'^ .TCr.thc of age. 
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TABLE 5. — AOE OF OLDEST CHILD 



Age in 
Months 


Total Sample 


Group 1 


Grov^ 2 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


6-11 
12-17 
18-2J 
2U-29 

30-35 
36-Ui 
U2-U7 

U8-53 
5i*-59 
60-65 

Total 

Meaa^ 

Median 

Ran^e 


3 6 
3 6 
6 13 
12 25 
U 8 
5 10 

5 10 
3 6 

6 13 
1 2 


3 12 
3 18 
6 85 
12 90 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 


. • • 

k 17 
5 21 

5 21 
3 12 

6 25 
1 k 


ub 99 

33.6 

30.5 
9-6U 


24 99 

21.5 
25.5 
9-29 


^5.7 
»»3.5 
32-6U 



Pleasures of central tendency copputed froir. rav data. 



Age of sut'Jocts 

While *-he age ranee was frar. 20 to k2 years, approximately 80 
percent wero ?8 years or younger. Data for age distribution of the 
total rair.pl'j anci by groups are surmarised in Table 6. 

The evorsre ago for the total sar.ple was 26; the average for both 
Grc'.;p 1 r;r.'.: Group 5 vas alco 26. The redian age was 25 for both the 
\c".f.l r^rp: .■ "■.tA v«c f-rcupc. The two groups were compared for a 
z- Ico'jy :-:,T.i!'ic^jr.t :"fcT?r.c-^.- in a^r: by tho t-tect for two 
!:. :-'r^r. i- r.* rlv.:. A ccr.p-'irircr. of ^he rean ?:gos rovealf:d no 
n. r. : • . This It, r-cor Jo'i in Tnbl^; 7. 
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TABLE 6.— AGS DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS 







Total Sample 


Group 1 


Qroup 2 




Age 


Number Percent 


Nir.ber 


Percent 


Number Percent 




so 


2 


u 


2 


6 


• 


• • 




21 


1 


2 


• 


• • 


1 






22 


1 


2 


1 




• 


• • 




23 






• 


• • 








2U 


10 • 

XV 




5 


81 


e 

5 






25 


o 
y 


TO 


s 


21 




17 




26 


6 


15 


c 


A 

w 




17 




27 


3 


6 


1 


ll 


2 


8 




28 




6 


3 


12 


1 






29 


1 


2 


1 


1| 


• 


• • 




30 


U 


8 


1 


1| 


3 • 


12 




• • • 

33 


3 


6 


2 


8 


1 






• • • 

U2 


1 


2 


1 


h 




• • 




Total 




99 






24 


99 


Mesn 




26.2 




26.5 




25.8 






25.3 




25.5 




25.2 




Mcde 




2U 




2U and 25 


2l» 








20-U2 


2O-U2 




21-33 



■:/v3L2 7. -Ttrr'FHF-SfCS liiTrWESH THE T'WO GROUPS IN AGE OF SUBJECTS 



Group 




Deviation 


Standard 
Error 


t 


Degrees 
Freedon. 


Probability 


1 

? 






0.950 
0. 56f 






0,501 






1 














• 'f] 1-v 1 c.r 




• rr.rrc'l fror ol{ 


;ht/f< ^jrndo Lo 






All ru*. 


■ ''0 - ■ 


■ ha i r 


i r:If:h ::chr:ol MipJorra; 
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U8 percent had taken vork beyond high school. Approximately 20 per- 
cent were college graduates. The median years of schooling vbb 13 for 
the total sample, lU.l for Group 1, and 12.8 for Oroup 2. The data 

are siarmarlzed In Table 8. 



TABLE 8. —EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF SUBJECTS 



Years cf School 
Completed 


Total Sample 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


7 years or less 
3 

9-11 

12 

13-15 
16 

17 years or rr.ore 
Total 

Mecllan 


• • . . 

1 2 

2 U 
22 U6 
lU 29 

7 15 
2 U 


1 U 

1 u 

8 33 
7 29 
6 25 
1 k 


. . . • 

1 k 
Ik 58 
7 29 
1 k 
1 k 


he 100 

13 


2k 99 
lU.l 


2k 99 
12.8 



In order to usr? the chl-cquare test to compute a statistical com- 

parir>on cf tht^ t^wo groups, it was first necessary to combine the data 

in^^c thr*v^ catorcrf-s— 1? y^^arn or less, 13-15 years, l6 years or more* 

Thor-: war r;o .^n^ir.tically sitn: flea::*, difference between the two 

2 

prc^.pr. or vd'.c':^!cr:nl l-r/;l, cir.co the X value of 2.U7 was not 

A :crx- rl. rr-. cV '-^iuca^ icr.'-:! l-;vol of th'-; :udy rappl'j with 
V,-'" Cr:-.:: :'cr r-rnl^'C .".f-.y] TO to ir. n'jrrr.arir.cd 
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in Table 9* This age range of 20 to 3^ included all but one subject 
vho vas age U2; it vaa decided not to include the next Census age range 

of 35 to for this one case. 

The median of 13 years of school completed for the study sample 
vas slightly higher than the 12.6 median for all white females aged 
SO- 3^* The study sar.ple was underrepresented in women with less than 
a high school diploma and overrepresented in the number who had some ' 
college or were college graduates. 

A point uncovered when first comparing educational level data 
from this study vlth Census data bears mentioning. Acceding to Census 
definition,^ a person who ccar.pleted a tvo-year business school is clas- 
sified as ha'/lng corpleted 12 years of schooling while a person who 
ccir.ploted a r.wo-yoar business course in a coDjnunity college is classi- 
fied as having corpleted Ih years. Educational level data gathered in 
this study cri.rinally classified vocational training beyond high school 
as equival-.-nt wi-/n oolle^Q, The study data were reco^.puted using the 
Cf:ni:u:; d-^f'lr.itlcn ir. order to rake valid cor.parisons of data surmarized 
in Ta'cl--.- 9. 

G*:r.'.'Mj u'.'.' '/ . I-:/, ^'.c'.t ccr.ccl 

Ir. 1 W'T- 'i.->v^i Sir. op'.r.-'vr.'J-i'-i question concorninK their 
1 ' • •• 'f/«'i.-: :'::.ccl. P-;-por..:':;c w-vro clarcif io'l in one of fivo 
-•^i-- -c-:- :.;cy : .-?'.cc2 i ^:r'.-Mt J';»il, quite q hit, ccrowhat, not 
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very niuch^ or not at all. The Interviewee then confirmed the claeslflca* 
tlon of her response. The data are sianmarlzed In Table 10. 



TABLE 9. — CGft!?AHISON OF EaCATIONAL LEVEL OF SmX SAMPLE K[TH 
1972 U.S. CSISUS DATA FOR WHITE F^IALES AOED 20'^ 



Years of School 


Coollcan study 


U.S. Census 


Canpleted 


(Percent) 


(Percent)® 


7 years or less 


• • 




8 


2 


3 


9 


• • 


k 


10 


2 


6 


11 


2 


k 


12 


k6 


U9 


15 


8 


7 


lU 


19 


7 


15 


2 


k 


16 


15 


10 


17 or core 


u 




Total 


100 


100 


Median 


15 


12.6 



ScurC'--: U.S. Bureau of tho Census, Current Population Reports , 
Serirz V-iO, No. ri»;, "E'-lucgtlcnal Attalnr.'int: March 1971" ^ Washington, 
D.C. : Gcv.-rr-.-.r.-. Prir.tirg Office, 1972), p. 1^. 



Perc-.n ".a !tr/i r.oUian corputed fror. raw data for three age 



SliF;r;'.ly nc:'o than (0 percent gavo a pocitive response of "enjoyed 
q-<i*:>; u II*-/' or "■^rnJoy.-'J a rreat dool"; about 25 percent of the responses 
r-^Jl Ir.'c • ■: :v\-.:-'-l i-'; rfcry c:' ">:-nJcyv-i fJOf.'-'What, " Only 10 percent 
c:' • -.c r-.pcr. :.i r.v.-'=«',i /ely. 

I:: c; ^.^ 'r. ^.r-x,:.j -.-i-.n:- • for a iiatlcllcnl corparinon 

f,:* . -c-.T..-, ' •, ;•, r'.ry '.c -'.•ci: r-ir.o ^h-: five '^aU-QorU-o into 
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t«o<**posltive attitude, and neutral or negative attitude. There vas 
no statistically significant difference between the tvo groups in atti* 
tude tovards school. 



TABLE 10.— GENERAL ATTITUI)E ABOUT SCHOOL 



Enjoyed School 


Total Sample 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Nunler Percent 


Nvar.ber Percent 


NuBiber Percent 


Great deal 
Quite a bit 
Scce'what 
Not very r.uch 
Not at all 

Total 


17 35 
lU 29 

12 25 

2 k 

3 C 


10 U2 

e 33 
5 21 

• • • • 

1 k 


7 29 

6 25 

7 29 
2 8 
2 8 


ue 99 


2U 100 


2U 99 



X^=l. U57J0 df«l lb. 227U 



Social posi^.icn 

Social els 33 vas deterr.ir.ed using the Hollingchsad two-factor index 
of social position.^ The factors of Occupation and Mucation were first 
ccal - j r-icccr^i:r.£: tc a syst-sr. of scores. Next the two factors were com- 
tir.«-J ry v*-;.i:;r.ir.»j Inriividual scores obtained fron. the scale positions. 
Sccr ^r.fj'. f j11 fr.'o n ^yr:r:r. ranee wer-.- asnignod one of the five cate- 
^'cr:•.;- or "c^I-'il cl^i.-..':. All ccr.pn*,aMor.c of social pocitlon wore 
■:r.- •'•<■: ry r-r; -^:r"". -r V'.c r..'fi -r/.-p- ■rVr.i'Z-' *.hir scale. 

T-.'; .••'^'rr •^sr/ of c^n.-.r-i \' r:Mcn cV rociaj clr.cr of the toUl 
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TABLE 11.— SOCIAL POSITION^ 



Categories 


Total Sample 


Oroup 1 


Group 2 


Number Percent 


Niimber Percent 


Number Percent 


Social Class 1 
Social Class 2 
Social Class ^ 
Social Clacs 
Social Class 3 

Total 


1 2 

8 17 

22 U6 
Ik 29 
5 6 


• • • • 

h 17 

15 5** 
6 25 
1 k 


1 k 
k 17 
9 38 
8 33 

2 8 


U8 100 


2k 100 


2U 100 



^ased on Hollingshead two-factor index of social position. 



The mean or average for the study sample and also for both groups 
was Social Class 3. The r.edian and the social class which occurred 
r.ost often for the entire sar.ple and both groups were also Social Class 

Hc2 lintjsh-vad did rot assign labels to his five categories of social 
clstss. A better ^^.derst&nding is obtained however by knowing the 
occupa vionai s::d ediicaticnal level lir.its for each category.^ The 
r9r.e:o lir.itr. :V>r Scci&l Class 5 are: occupational level cay range 
fror. rrci' ::;;-.icr.al to r.inor professional or clerical and sales 

•wcr<'.-r; Ju:^- Icr.f:! levol ray ranco frcr. less than seventh grade to 

A ".'.nM I^r'il ccr p'irircn cf -.ho t.vc (groups was detenr.lned using 
rrr 'r: ;- p'>r/l .r.*. rarpi--.*;, rir.ce r:ccirtl clacf: could be con- 
rl .!:.* .-vij :,r.t\\'i nr it wtic a ccrposit'.- of occupation and 
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education which had been numerically developed and standardized.^ The 
probability of the t- value of -.33 was not significant. Therefore, 
there was no significant difference between the two groups in social 
position. This is recorded in Table 12. 



TA3LS 12. — DI?FS?.=:iCS BSTTWEEi THE TWO CROUPS IN SOCIAL CLASS 



Croup 




Deviation 


Standard 
Error 


t 


Degrees 
Freed CTi 


Probability 


1 

2 


^ 1 

7 


0.761 
0.9^9 


0.15t> 
0.202 


-.33 






LaIcv fcr car 













For':y-fwG percent of the total sac^plc was working. This was higher 
than ^h'» y.riTch, 1971 national average which showed that 50 percent of 
wlveo viv:. children under 6 years were working. For wives with children 
u;.der '.'r.r'.n yoarc c:* a^o, the national averaee was 27 percent corpared 
wi*h r-jrc'r.*: Group 1 ir.othorc wl.o were working. The national average 
fcr '-/cr.'-.ir.;; vi wi^h ehilriron tev«eor. three and five years of age (none 
i^vi r *.::r • f) wo:: i'' j'^rrcont ccrpar'd with U6 percent of the Group 2 
rc*.r .r.: «• c *<.-:rj •/.c-'ir.r. 

A ! •;•!.] cr r/.r:.-cr- of Vr." ',vo n'oupn usine the chl-cqu&re 
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TABLE 13.— LABOR FORCE STATUS 





Total Sasiple 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Status 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Working 
Not Worrying 


20 U2 

28 58 


9 38 

15 62 


11 k6 

15 5U 


Total 


U8 100 


2k 100 


2k 100 



X^«0.06571 df«l B».7697 



Of the 20 r-others who vorked, approximately half vorked part-time. 
The average nur.ber of hoiu-s vorked per week was 30, although the range 
was frcr. 9 to 59. Two mothers worked more than kO hours per week; both 
worked fcr pay at home, one as a bookkeeper for her husband' s business 
and the other did babysitting In her hare. Data on number of hours 
worked aro curjnarlr.ed in Table Ik, 

Since the nur.ber of working mothers was only 20, further statis- 
tical anolyces used tho Flshor exact test. There was no statistically 
sicnJficar.^ di ffor-jnc^ bf?tveen the groups on part-time or full-time 
wcrX bac-j'l or. tho Fishor exact probability value of O.I8U92. A statis- 
tical r:a:r.v.rir.cr. cf vcrk ctatuc of r.othfjrc by nur.ber of children did 
r.ct r.':(,w \irrj J l.::;; fic'-rt liff'-Tenco tetvc'jn part-tiro and full-tir.e 
wcr>. T'r.'.- FI -;r /act prc'^rir.! lity war 0. 

0'?':'.p.'i' ic.-"... cf Tplcy-:'; rcthvrc 'wor-; Qtitr.fjfirizcd accOxdinr to 
tr - :'r:.: ir. •. i . r^l-:, 7h-.-r • ^:r-: .-.irroriz'-d in Table 15. riono 
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lesser and minor professional categories— three teachers, a ccmputer 
programner, a real estate saleswoman, and a private secretary. Forty 
percent vere employed as clerical and sales workers— sales clerks, 
bookkeepers, secretaries, and an airline reservation "lerk. Thirty 
percent were in semiskilled or unskilled Jobs— factory worker, dom.e8tlc, 
waitress, deliverywoman, seamstress, and baby-sitter. 

TABLE lU.— JIUMBER OF HOURS EMPLOYED WOMEN WORKED PER WEEK 



Categories 


Total Sample 


Group 1 


Group 2 


NuTiber Percent 


Ihar.ber Percent 


Number Percent 


Works full-tlTiy® 

Works par*:-tlr.e 
(a)-^U hours) 
(less ^0 hours) 

Total 

/ b 
Kean hours/vovic 


10 50 
10 50 

(6) 


6 67 
(2) 


^ 36 

7 6k 

h) 


20 100 

50 

32 

9-59 


9 100 
36 

9-59 


11 100 

26 
25 

12-UO 



rull ti.T.'; i-;fir.yl qs 55 hours or nore per week, 

oi' c-jrttrol *.or.fier.cy ccrputod froir; raw data. 



Fur My : ;: jcr 



F?ir.Ily :;; :rr . for S^* p-.r.? ;i.*. of ".r.-j st-.;dy rrcplo war. in the; 
tlC,CCC 'c J-v-O. Tr.-- ".' ".i-.r. incctrc- war- tir;,5^9. Tho ciato 

''f . . • I r«, . ' » -r. r, >• : .^i * T^*"**' T . , 1 

» ■ •* • • • A *. A ^ • • 1 ^ w X ^ J. 
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TABLE 15. —OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATIONS OF E4PL0yED WOMEN 



Classifications 


Total Sample 


Group 1 


Oroup 2 


Nur.ber Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Major Prof. 
Lessor Prcf. 
Mir.or Prof. 
Clerical ar.i 

Sales 
Skille'i yr.:r.ual 
Senir/rcilied 
Unskilled 

Total 


. • . 

3 15 
3 15 

8 UO 

• • • 

5 15 
5 15 


• • • 

2 22 

2 22 

3 33 

• • • 

1 11 
1 11 


• • • 

1 9 

1 9 

5 U5 

• • • 

2 18 
2 18 


20 100 


9 99 


11 99 


TABLE 16.— FAMLY INCOME 


Inccr.o Levels 


Total Sar.ple 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Niar.ter Percent 


Nur/cer Percent 


Number Percent 


ii5,ccc.(v,:-:-9 
;iio,ccc4:-,-.,.c. 

iiiS,cco-h9,yv^ 

:;20,CCC-};. 

Total 


10 21 

2.0 58 

6 15 
i. 8 


5 21 
15 5U 
5* 12 
5 12 


5 21 
15 62 
3 12 
1 U 


U8 ICO 
^12,5^9 


ti2,8eii 


2k 99 
^12,500 



df=J 



p=.t6?;5 



:c: ■ . . cr. v 



Ir.-^c:- for Grcupc 1 nr. J 2 'mz no*; ir.uch different from 
.... -— . ly -T;;. pi.., Xj-. c:'i-;r no corp^j^e a statir.tical 

•VO r.'-O' j-r. -...-ir;.- cr.i-r quar-:- tont,, it i<ac; necoGsary 
■..c ::.-:rr..- l- v j:-. Ir.to a ");15,00C and ov.-r'' lovol. 
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There vas no fltatlstlcally significant difference hetveen the groups on 
income, since the X value of 0. 5^ was not significant. 

The data on family income vere also divided into categories of 
families in vhlch the mother vas in the paid labor force and those in 
vhich the mother vas not in the paid labor force. This summary is pre* 
sented in Table 17. 



TABLE 17. —FAMILY INCC^^ BY LABOR FORCE STATUS OF WIFE 



Income Levels 


Total Sample 


Wife in F&id 
Labor Force 


Wife Not in 
Paid Labor Force 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


1 15,000-^9 ,999 
iilO,00O-il>»,999 
];15,C00- :i9,999 
ISO, COO- £1^,999 

Total 

Median 


10 21 

28 58 
6 15 

h e 


5 25 
10 50 

1 5 
k 20 


5. 18 
18 6k 
5 18 

• • • • 


U8 100 


20 100 


28 100 
Jl2,658 



One right expoc*- the median family incoir.e to be higher for families 
vhere th-? nothor worked. However, the median incomes were very similar. 

In order to r.ake a cor.parir.on of r.edian Income of the study sample 
with tho 1971 r.edian incor.c fror the U S. Census, ' e most comparable 
si^lcro'-ip availarlo v'x". that of white two-parent fair.ilioc with the male 
hea<i ir'/yl Thocj data aro surir.arizcd in Table iPj. 

Th'V r.ofiian incoirc of Uto r,V;iy r.arple war> Jj.2,589, nearly j^lCOO 
hirr.'-'r fr.'ir. th^; rocMun inocr.o for U.S. white, two-pnr'.nt families with 
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the husband aged 25 to 3U. The median Inecaie for ffinllleB vlth the 
wife In the paid labor force vas ^700 higher than similar U.S. families 
and where the wife did not work> It was ^2300 hligher. 



TABLE 18... CO^tPARISON OF MEDIAN BCOMfi OF &LVm SAMflS WITH U.S. 

CENSUS FOR WHITE FAMILIES WITH TIIE MALE HEAD AGED 25.3U 





Total Number 


Wife In Bald 


Wife Not In Paid 






Labor Force 


Labor Force 


Coolican Study 


^12,589 


♦l2,7»»9 


♦12,638 


U.S. Census 


♦10,992 


♦12,051 


♦10,287 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , 
Series P-6O, no. 85» "Money Income In 1971 of Families and Persons In 
the United States" (Washington, D.C. : Govemr.ent R-lntlng Office, 1972), 
p. U6. 



The r.edian incomes were computed fron: groined data In both cases. 
The U.S. Census data, however, used smaller group Intervals which would 
result in a lower rr.edian Inccsnc than if the median Income were computed 
fror. the sar.o intervals as used In the present study. Two factors that 
might account for % higher difference in median Income than one might 
expect are: (l) family incomes In the#Northeast are higher than for 
tho United Stat'is as a whole^; and (2) 1972 family incomes for the sample 
wcri' corparo<3 with 1971 Census family incones. 



U.S. Eur-.iu of th^; Conr-us, Curr-\nt Populntion Reports , Series 
P-'CO, rio, ' 5, "J-'cH'-'y Inccro in 1971 or Far.ilav:; find F^Jr^JonB in the 
Unl*.'?^ Ctotoj" (Wfinhinc*'On, D.C: GovrLrnir.cRt Printing Omco, 1972), 
p. IhJ, 
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Husband' s attitude towards 
Kife* 8 learning 

Intervlevees were asked an open-ended question concerning the 
reaction of husbands to their spending time continuing their learning* 
Responses were classified in one of three categories»8upportlve approval, 
indifferent or neutral, or outright opposition. The interviewee then 
confinr.ed the classification of her response* 

Over 80 percent of the interviewees reported the supportive 
approval of husbands In their learning efforts— this held true for 
Croup 1 and Group 2 as well as for the total sample. The summary of 
attitudes is reported in Table 19. 



TABLE 19. —HUSBAND' S ATTITUDE TOWARDS WIFE' S LEARNING 



Categories 


Total Sample 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Nimiber Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Supportive 
Indifferent or 

Neutral 
Opposition 

Total 


ko 85 

8 17 

. • • • • 


20 85 

17 . 

• • • • 


20 83 
k 17 • 


h8 100 


2h iOO 


2k 100 



X^«0. 15000 df»l IteO.6985 



There was no :^tatlslIcQlly significant difference betveen the two 

grcvpc on hur/cor.d' z ettitucic towar-is hie wife' s learning activities 

o 

since Krsj v^iluo of C. i; was not ci^nificant. Only 17 percent 
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reported a husband' s attitude of Indifferent or neutral; none reported 
that her husband vas In opposition to her learning efforts. It may te 
that women vho refused to be intervleved had husbands who opposed their 
spending time in learning activities. 

Surr.ary 

The tvo groups were cor pared for statistically significant dif- 
ferences for eight personal and socioeconomic characteristics. There 
were no statistical differencv^s between the groups in the variables of 
farlly status, age, educational level, attitude towards school, social 
position, status in the work force, family Income, or husband's attitude 
towards the wife' s learning. Therefore, differences in the kind and 
eytent of learning activities cannot be attributed to any of the eight 
variables tested. 

A corr.pariscn of the study sar.ple with U.S. Census data on educia- 
tional lev-'l and fsrrily income showed the study cample had completed 
rcre educe tier, and had a median incore approximately (16OO higher than 
the pcpuletion In general. 

In cvorvi'jw, thon, the "typical" r.other in the study sample night 
b*' doscrlbo'l as follows: She was white, age 26, married and living 
with her hunlnr/i in an urbanized ar-sa in the suburbs of a central city 
of r:CO,000 population. Cho ccr.plcl ij years of forr.al school and 
r.h<?.^:a<-} a pcr.itiv? attitude at out cchool. She might or r.ight not work 
for pp.v l ;\ if cr.r- did, she rpcnl aVout JO hours a week in the labor 
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force. She and her husband had an annual family income of aljnoat |l3,000 
and she had the supportive approval of her husband tovards her learning 
efforts. 

Extent of Learning Activity Undertaken 
In Past Year 

The ar-ount of learning activity undertaken during the past year 
was detenr.ined by two measures— the nuirber of learning projects con- 
ducted and the subject' s estimate of the total time spent on these 

» 

learning projects. 

Number of learnlr.if: projects 

All learning projects which met the criteria of being a deliberate 
effort to gain krowledco and skill and retain it for at least two days 
were included in the study. Projects that were active. Inactive, or 
droppfl were Included if thoy iret the above criteria, as were cwiipleted 
projcc? and nhono still in procrecc. 

All U8 Intorvicveer. had undertaken at least two learning projects 
In th^' i-nrA y^/nr, v.hich wan a participation rate of 100 percent. The 
nvjr.'r.cr of l-jti'-iAr.r. proj'-ct:; rur.k^/ic frcn. two to twelve. The typical 
roth^ r cor.'i-.cl^'l i'tov:l nix I'-ornin^^ proj'-'ct.s. I/ore precisely, the 
snrpl" ."-nr; wnr. orA li.-^ r.vii&r; waj S.^. The dotoilod data are 



TABLE £0.— NL'>3£R OF LEARND^J WOJECTS CONDUCJTED IM PAST YEAR 



Number of 

Projects 

Conducted 


Total Sample 


Group 1 


Oroup 2 


Mothers Projects 


Mothers Projects 


Mothers Ri^ojects 


2 

3 
k 

5 
6 

7 
6 

9 
10 
11 
12 

Total 
Mean 


3 6 
U 12 

9 36 
7 35 
12 72 

2 lU 

3 2U 
5 U5 
2 20 

• • • 

1 12 


• • • 

2 6 
5 20 

3 15 
7 U2 

1 7 

• • • 

U 36 
1 10 

• • • 

1 12 


3 6 

2 6 

i» 16 

k 20 
5 30 
1 7 

3 24 

1 9 
1 10 

• • • 

• • • 


U8 276 

5.e 
5.6 

6 

2-12 


2U 1U8 

6.1 
5.8 
6 

3-12 


2U 128 

5.3 
5.2 
6 

2-10 



The two groups wore ccrparod for differences in number of learning 
proJec*.i: ty the t-tcst for two independent samples* A comparison of 
the roan nijt.lor cf projects revealed no significant difference. This 
Ir. recor-i-yi in Tabl*j 7:1. 



TABLS ?1. — LIiTEt::-r:CE HliJiWEP:! TrlS TWO CtoPS 
IN r.Xr?rJ< CF LrlAHiEia Fx^OJECTiJ 



Grc'.p 


• V . 




Error 


4> 


Frccdon, 


Probftbility 


1 

<' 




571 

:■•', {) 

4 


0. 


1. ? 6 


U6 


0. 215 




I i 
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Therefore, the stage of the family life cycle did not accoisnt for 
any significant variance in the nianber of learning projects conducted 
by mothers in the tvo groups. 

Status of learning project at time of Interview . —Interviewees were 
asked to dcscrlte the status of each learning project at the time of the 
intervlevc (l) coirploted ; {?.) active — continuing effort right now and 
spending about as much time as ever at it; (5) inactive — have set it 
aside for a while or spending much less time than before; and {k) 
dropped before completion and don't plan to continue. Their responses 
are surrmarlzed in Table 22. 



TABLE 22.— STATUS 07 LEARNING PROJECTS AT TBJJ OF DITSRVIEW 



Status 


Learning Projects 


Number 


Percent 


Comploted 


69 


25 




186 


67 


Inactive* 


21 


e 


Drcpp-ri Yofore corpletion 


• • 


• • 


Total 


276 


100 



About two -.hlrd;: (n-lP6) of all learniny^projects vere still active 

^hv Mr'.^ of ".u^ intervi'jv; apprcxir.at^:ly 8 porccnt (n==2l) voro 
lra?\i7'% Hc'^f:7:T, f> of the rl inactiYo projoctf; involved cubject 
r£t'.-r of fi ^'rA::c:.^il na^.ar^• r.i;ch ac c^raoning, can.pir.K, or conning:, 
ar/l Ir/.-^rvivw*; r 'r.oiv.O'J '•tY.'>co wouli boccr.e vctiv^j acairu 
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Rone of the projects undertaken in the past year had been dropped. 
What does this mean? It could mean that interviewees did not ronember 
learning projects that vere dropped and therefore did not report them. 
It may mean they only undertook projects where both the need and accor.* 
pllshment were clear and they discarded learning projects when the 
possibility of planning and doing them se^.ed improbable. It may also 
mean that since the subjects were not asked about learning needs^ Infor- 
mation pertaining to learning needs or goals which they would not under- 
take was not collected. 

One fourth (na69) of the learning projects reported had been com- 
pleted during the year. Caution must be taken In drawing conclusions 
from this since data did not include hours spent on a learning project 
more than 12 months before the interview nor during the miOnthc after 
the interview. It does affirm, however, that learning projects are com- 
pleted and new ones are started. 

Ej^tlmat^-^d timo cpcnt at learning efforts 

/nothcr perrpfictlve of the extent of the learning effort is obtained 
ty consii "irir.i^ tho -jstiiratod tine invested. The estimated time spent 
on a loarnir.r: project included timc.^ spent in (l) deciding and planning, 
f?) tr^volirc rma ':irran;:ing, onr: (jj) learning effort. Deciding and 
plar.nine: Ir.clu^lod rlocirlinr vhat to learn, .how to go about the 

loarnir:.:, '-^r^r? to i:et holp or advice, and evaluati , procresc; traveling 
^rA ^rrzi:\rlr.: ccvl'.i ir.clurio travel ine to a mcotin(; or library. 
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finding the right book or person^ arranging appropriate conditions for 
learning^ or skimming material In order to find relevant Items for a 
learning episode. Time spent In learning Irduded time spent reading, 
listening, observing, discussing, experimenting, or learning in some 
other vay vthere the motivation to gain and retain certain knovledge and 
skill was stronger than all other motives put together. 

Intervievecs 5pent very little time in the deciding and planning 
phase; in 76 percent (n«212) of the leariing projects they had not spent 
any time in deciding and planning. In response ttp further probing on 
this, a typical response vas, "I thought about it real quick and then 
J'jr-ped right into the learning project.** What does this mean? It could 
mean they had a clear, specific goal; it coxild also mean their learning 
projects lacked clear goals. It may also be related to their knovledge 
of so'jrcos of infonr.aticn, materials, and instruction. It may indicate 
a lack of planning skills. 

During the tvelve months prior to the Intcrviev, the forty-eight 
roth'^rs ievc-ed an estiratcd 12,002 hours to deliberate learning efforts. 
Thir. iz sn av^r^.f-o of 250 hours or JO eight-houi' days per year per person. 
The vCvOl ^ciirr. ':'r/ot*-'d to learning prcJect.G by individuals are surjnarized 
in T'-ibl--? ?5. 4 

The r-'H'-z\ 'r.cxi-z -wc^T'? irivectod by Mrs. M vho had spent a total of 
JO rour-.. or: V-o rror*: loirnlr,.? prcjocnc--a.corar.icn class she had 
a*.v n'i'^! for *xo : cr.lhc or." c::-tho-JoL t.rainir.G for her nev Job as a 

2l- i':. iz. 'I -.iicccKr.^ r*:c:o, NciU.-i'" cf the:.',- x.vo loarnin^j projectc 
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M&s self-planned nor vas active at the time of the Interviev, Mrs. M 
vas 23, completed the tenth grade in school and reported she *'did not 
like school at all." She had tvo children aged five and tvo; she worked 
Ih hours a veelc. Her husband vas a high school graduate and worked as 
a warehouse nar.ager; their f airily income was in the ^3^000 to ^,999 
range. She never read a newspaper, read only one n.agazlne regularly, 
end reported she loaes Interest easily if "things don't go right." The 
cerairics class she began only two months before was inactive at the 
tl.T.e of the in»,erview. 



TABLE 23.— TOTAL ESTBtATET TB'.E SPENT AT 

LEAENING PROJECTS IN PAST YEAS v 





Total Sample 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Nur.ber hours 


No. of people 


No. of people 


No. of people 


0-99 


15 


6 


9 


100-199 


15 


6 


. 5 


?oo-r^9 


7 


k 


5 


500-599 


3 


m 


3 


uoo-^99 


3 


1 


2 


500- p99 


2 


1 


1 


600-t99 


3 


2 


1 


700-799 


• • 


m 


• 


?00-?99 


1 


1 


• 


900-999 


• • 


m 


• 


xOCO-lC99 


1 


1 


• 


Totnl 


ue 


2k 


2k 


!•! v-n (r.cur ::) 


?50 


285 


215 


?.'-•••: I'in (-c-.-. ) 




181 


IU6 


P^>r:.: - ( Icr.r. ) 


50-1016 


U?-30l6 


50-688 



In contrast, Mrs. V spent an estlir;ated 1016 hours in nine projects 
that were all self-planned. She was an Independent person who **like8 
to figure things out for herself and won^ t ask others for help.*' Mrs. 
V was 24, had one child, was a college graduate, and worked 50 hours a 
week at hor.e as bookkeeper for her husband* s business. Their family 
incor.e vas in the |lO«C0O to ^1^^,999 range. She reported only enjoying 
school "Gor.-^'what" tut talked about returning to college in a few years. 
Mrs. V repent over 500 hours each in two of her nine learning projects- 
one related to her Job and another on ciu'rent events which she undertook 
bocaur^e her hustand was knowledgeable in current events and she felt she 
wanted ♦^o be well- versed also. Her other seven learning projects were 
all In t/r.o area of personal or far-lly competence; they included sewing, 
garc!er:ir.r;, rron-L7 ranQcjer.ont, child care, cooking, learning to be r*ore 
und :-m>^:r. !inr:> ^*r.d learning about kidney disease. These seven projects 
wcro r;hcr*^or in ranr;inc frcr. h to 78 hours. All nine projects 

wer J w^iil ^ctivo at the tir.e of the interview. 

Th^j r. :^r.z of the estimated ::curs spent In learning were compared 
for -I. *i roily cif:nil'lccnt dlfforfince between Groups 1 and ?. A 

t-V;..t /'c>*-: nc ^irniflCQnt ciifroronce ac reported in Table k^. It 

: 'clr-r/.: o*" the fcrr jly life Cycle of young mothers 

VM;* r I. 'j: c':! '.V • i with * r.o -^tirratod tx-tal time cpont in learning 
r--r.* • .; . :r : * : • ".-Y^ali: l.C:^ vac not ci^Tiiilcant at. the .05 

I. 
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TABLS 2k, —DIFFESIGNCE BETTWrn THE TMD GROUfB IN 

TOTAL BSTIMATED TWM iiVSm IN LEABNING 



Groxxp 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Standard 
Error 


t 


Degrees 
Freedom 


Probability 


1 

2 




267.670 ' 
ieU.279 


5U.658 
57.616 


1.05 


t»6 


0.301 



Mean leni*^h of learnlnt^ proj^-^cts 

The mean length of time spent in learning projects vas computed 
for each interviewee. The distribution of these U8 personal averages 
is shown in Table £5 fcr the total sarple and in Table 26 by the tvo 
i?^oap3. The group rcan for the svady sample vas Ul hours and the median 
3? ho^^s. The range vac from 8 to I58 hoiirs. 

Three p?rcon2 av^racod over 100 hourc per project. Each had a 
sir*ila: patt*»rn— one or tvo major projects plus several shorter ones. 
All thr-ie had wz^d a.iult education institutions as a resom*ce. 

Mrs. P spent (Z^ hours in 5 projects, an average of I38 hotars. 
f:rafiuate<t fror: hi^^h school but did not enjoy school very much. She 
vas hari tvo children ap:od 9 rronths and 5 1/2 years, and did not 
vork. H-*^r hur.hnn 1 hod a nev Job as a territory manager and they vould 
t-:; ris'/lr.r nr;o^r/;r ::t,ato vhon ho corploVjd his training;. Their 
i:.?cr. • v.r..: |lO,CCO ^-O ^V/j rnrj;:-. The hur^banr;' s nov Job had 

a r. /.'-irlr.r o:: tvc r// i -c l^:'3irr.irr pro.j .ot,^.. V<-r major project (liOS 
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TABLE 26. —RANGE IN TOTAL ESTIMATED HOURS SPENT IN LEARNING 

PROJECTS CURING PAST YEAR BY GROUPS 



Group 1 


Oroup 2 


Case 


Total 


NuKtcr 


Mean 


Case 


Total 


Number 


Mean 


Nxanber 


Hours 


Learning 


Hours/ 


Number 


Hours 


Learning 


Hours/ 






Projects 


Project® 






Projects 


Project* 


1 


1016 


9 


113 


1 


686 


5 


138 


2 


885 


10 


68 


2 


56U 


3 


113 


✓ 


6U0 


9 


71 


3 


U8U 


10 


48 




605 


9 

✓ 


67 


U 


U23 


9 


U7 


5 

✓ 


532 


6 


89 

✓ 


5 




6 


62 


6 


U66 


7 


67 


6 


552 


8 


UU 


7 


298 


U 


7U 


7 


33^ 


6 


56 


8 


268 


6 


U5 


8 


268 


8 


35 


9 


262 


0 


UU 


9 


257 


5 


51 


10 


2U9 


12 


21 


10 


200 


U 


50 


11 


191 


6 


32 


11 


186 


6 


51 


12 


185 


5 


37 


12 


1U8 


6 


25 


13 


177 


5 


55 


15 


lUU 


2 


72 


lU 


158 


9 


18 


lU 


105 


6 


17 


15 


lc:0 


1. 
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15 
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00 
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17 
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6U 
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16 
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93 


1; 


24 


19 


6U 


5 


21 


20 


98 


6 


16 


20 


59 


2 


29 


23. 


71 




2U 


21 


58 


7 
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22 


67 




22 


22 


51 


U 


15 


25 


57 




lU 


23 


U5 


5 


9 


2U 


u? 


5 


8 


2U 


30 


2 
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world, couldn't talk intelligently in a group « and therefore needed to 
take xore interest in the vorld around her. The second projecti some- 
what shorter in length (66 hours), was an effort to learn about her 
husband* s new Job. The three other projects included a ceranics class 
(168 hours), a religious -oriented project (UU hours) undertaken in the 
last four ronthc, and a very new project on learning to sew (2 hours). 
All projects vera active except for the ceramics class which was com- 
pleted. Three projects were self -planned; one group- planned; and the 
other planned by an individual in a one-to-one situation. 

Krs. S graduated fror. a two-year college and enjoyed school a great 
deal. Sh2 was 25, had two children aged 7 r.onths and 3 1/2, and did 
noz work. Her hurtand vas an attorney and their faai-^-ly income was in 
the ^10,CC0 to |l^,999 range. She indicated an obstacle to her learn- 
ing was that she was lazy, yet she undertook 5 projects totaling 56U 
hours, an average of II5 hours per project. The S family purchased a 
new hcr.o this past year which accounted for her major project on 
innoricr deccratine^ hoiurs). Her other four projects, quite short 

in duraMon, ir.clud-j-1 Icaining to entertain her husband's clients (56 
hour.-), i?cli' (19 r-curc), tennic (9 hours), and child care (8 hoiirs). 
All prcjocti- w sctivo except for golf which was Inactive at the time 
of t.f.'.> ir.'.-.rvi^:'-'. 

Th-:; '/:..':•'■: p>'':or. wro ^ivorr.fod ov^r IOC hours per project was Mrs, 
7 V: o WT;: ' '■^urli -r in thi:; chnpt-vr. She spent IOI6 hours in 

9 pro,' , '■•n ';•/':';:•••> or ]1T- r.ourc p';r project. 
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Three persons averaged lesR than 10 hours per project. Here tvo 
general patternss eirergecl"a major short project and several very short 
projects or all projects very short in total time. Mrs. B undertook 
5 learning projects in the past year totaling U5 hours, an average of 
9 hours per project. She was 25, had tvo children aged 11 months and 
3 years, and did not work. She graduated from high school vhich she 
enjoyed "aor.evhat." Her husband vas an accountant and their family 
Inccr.-:: was In the |lO,0CO to ^1^,999 range. Her major learning project 
was to take part in classes in natural childbirth (27 hours); her other 
U learning proj-^cts were each less than 8 hours and included money 
r.ar.a£cr.e.it, arts and crafts, child care, and buying a house. The natural 
childtirth and ircney r.anagenent projects were completed j the other three 
wore stiil actjve at the tine of the interview. 

V.rz, W had threo children, aged 5» 1 1/2, and 5 months. She was 
£:ra'J\;atod frcrr. high school which she enjoyed "quite a bit" and 'did 
not wcrk. Her huctand las a skilled ir.anual employee; their family 
inccr. '^u^ ir. t,ho range of |;10,000 to ^1^,999. Mrs. W undertook 7 
l-?arr. ir.,: proj^.c*-:: In the pact year totaling 58 hours, an average of 8 
hcu: r p'T prcjoct.. Her r.ojor project (25 houre) was learning about the 
P'.T.nr:/] vor.ia D'jtcr. countr:-. The other six projects, less than 9 hours 
"^.'for., ;r.cl-;i -.J 'jcit pi -?*.',■'] projectr, (liuylng a rUf^;, buj'ing a motor- 

?y?l •, -ir. i :-';!:ir. - or 'j twit y '■yrj nchcol) and thtrce active proJoct,r. 
( ]-:'irr. I.:;.- -c ri': < n r-c^orcyji'?, rf-'rodelinf: a bathrconi, and sibllnf; 
r'/'.'l-y). If. - cr.ly ir.;- 1 J *•/•;'. iCMil r'-.-ro'-j-c- V.rz, V/ ucod was a r.torc 
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Mrs. C was 25 and graduated frcm a two-year coujnunlty college which 
f»he enjoyed "quite a bit." She had a two-year-old child and did not 
work. Her husband was a budget analyst and their income was in the 
^10,000 to +1^,999 range. Mrs. C undertook 5 very short learning proj- 
ects of less than 13 hours each, totaling h2 hours. She completed three 
projects on quilting, remodeling, and mutual fund investir.ents; learn- 
ing projr^ctr on cerarlcs and child care were still active. Mrs. C did 
not use any adult education institution as a resource but she did con- 
sult a ne;!g:htor vho was a lawyer about the mutual funds. 

While other researchers set a n-.iniirum time criterion of seven 
hours for a learning project, a decision was made to also include learn- 
ing prcj-.'cts which were less than seven hours in this study. For this 
reason, nir.e ostlraces wore also surrr.arized fron the perspective of the 
learnireT proJf?cts rather than fror the individual respondents. The 
sijrrcry prese'-ter] In Table 27 shows the irean length of tirr.e per project 
vias -curs, not 2ori3ia«rably different from the mean of hi hours when 
the iiv •fcij.'.t? proj'jct Ifjnrth was calculated frctr. the in^lividual interviewee' 
porrp *c .iv-?. Th-» r.cdian, hovovor, drops fror. 52 to 21 hoiirSt This Is 
cci\:»i by lar;;o nur.her of projects of short duration which results 
in H ^1 Ict.ricu-J.or. nith a strcr.g pcritiv? skew. 

* ' ' r 7 > ^ ' '-^ f r V ' V'^r: r>ovr:\ *«Tvcnty«roven perce;r 'ri=7U) 
ct \: " ^c--ji r cr' l-r rr..:.:;; p"*<^,j^'";tr r^^porlod vfro locr. than seven 

rc ;..':-:. -y-c p r:*, (r;^:9) of ^/f•/^ rw^crj rarplo reported nt least 

cr.-' r " ♦ r.rsr; r.cnrr. Fine-.* no pr'^viouc: r.tufJy inclufJcd 
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projects of less then seven hours ^ a further analysis vas made of these 
7k projects. They were of two types: (l) completed projects on sub- 
jects which could be learned In less than seven hows (preparation of 
an income tax return for the first time, driving a snowmobile, bread- 
making, learning about fire insurance or family planning)} and (2) 
projects undertaken in the last seven months which were active and 
would urdoubt-odly develop into longer projects (first aid course, 
gardening, sewing, r.arriage discussion group, golf, or learning about 
crib death). 



TABLE 27. — ril7.3ER OF LEARNEIG PROJECTTS BY LEMC5TH OF EACH HIOJECT 





Learning Projects 


Length of Project in Hours 


Number 


Percent 


Less tnan 7^ 


7U 


87 


7.25b 


78 


28 




55 


20 


51-75 


51 


11 


76-lCO 


15 


5 


101 -rcc^ 


15 


5 




U 


1 


501 -uco 


3 


1 


401-500 


5 


1 


Total 


276 


99 




U5 






21 






I-U9? 





Tho ;-- v^n r.cv:r ir.'.orvnl var mc^'i to d^j^-enrine the number of 



Tofi of c-':n-.r*Mj ^^•:^/i':^/Jy corpu-.^jd fra-. rnw ciatQ, 
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VhilQ the minimum number cf hours used to define a learning project 
18 an arbitrary thing. It may be there Is a phenomenon here of "quick 
learning"— one to six hour projects. There may be a large number of 
them during a tvelve ronth period. It may be that because of their 
short duration, fewer will be remembered further back In a person* s 
mer.ory. If the hypothesis that the longer the time since a short 
project ♦was ur.dertaXen, the more likely It Is that a person will forget 
it Is true, it would be impossible to enumerate all of these short 
projects except in a longitudinal study. 

Learning projects of less than seven hours were compared with both 
those lon^^or than seven hours and all projects to determine If any 
different pcitternr. tar.erged. These are sumjnarlzed in Table 28. 

A higher percantage of the shorter projects had been ccwipleted. 
The inaotivo projocts were of the same frequency as longer projects; 
tht; r:aJori*:y of fr.e Inactive chert projects were of a seasonal nature 
which vns q1.-:o true of all inactive projects. 

A zliiry'rA-j hirhi^r proper t.icn of short projects was In the area of 
P'.'rrcr.nl cr r?::rily cci.potonco. The pattern for major planner was similar 
for ali prc.>'C*-.3 re^:ririlei;s of length. 

L'-'- r:: rrc/ :T ]cr.-''-r t'rrr. rpQ hcvLrr . --Only J percent (n=10) of the 
'.c'.' l .;M ": - r or" I -i.-r.ir.r prx J rope :•*:•'.• 'J vorc IcntX'r than c.'OO hours 
•vn-:.. A;. • .' " Ir.'; cV i ,"/(0 r.ci^ r wm:. r.p',-nt cn thoro 10 proj-^ctc-- 

'irr ^-f. ••• :. ly "0 r'^-' ---i;\ of \'r..- ^.cV:-? 1.' ,00- ho-orc r.p^int In sll ?76 
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TABLE 28. —COMPARISON OF LEARNING PROJECTS OF LE8U THAN SEVM HOURS 
WITH LEARNING FROJECTS OF MORE THAN SEVEN HOURS 



Percent of Learning Pfojeets 



a« Status of Pi'ojects 


All 


L68S 7 hours 


7 houses find abfivp 


At Time of Interview 


(N«376) 


(N.7U) 


(Nb202) 




25 




20 


Active 


67 


53 


73 




Q 

0 


9 


7 


Dropped 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


b. Subject Matter 








Types 








« 

Vccaticnal 


6 


u 


7 


Per2on£l.or Fair.ily 


59 


65 


57 


Scclol ar.-:l Civic 


7 


3 


8 


Self-fulfillr.ent 


27 


28 


27 


Total 


99 


100 


99 



c. Major Planner 



Self-plnnnocl 


66 


6h 


67 


Grcup 


16 


16 


16 


Ir/ilvli-;al 


15 


18 


11 


Material Resource 


5 


✓ 


5 


Total 


100 


101 


99 



prcj^'c-.:: :n i ': ^^>:v'r; by the total car.ple. Five projects were vocational 

in :.tr.\r J — ;:rD'i'.;ato ccNrso;" in Sociology and Enclich Literature; 

•,? r *. ; f-p] vr.r. ri Joh trf:i::in*y: projoctc on sellinp; real estat^i, running 

n r .;:V 'ir/i* :-;r: i::- 'rr., ^nrl loarninr; rcre arcut f:oncT?3l scientific knovledro. 
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Tvo projects were In the area of civic ccRipetence. One voman had under- 
taken a learning project In current ever ;o because she felt she had been 
living in a little world and couldn' t converse intelligently in a group 
situation; a second woman undertook a similar project because of her 
husband' s interest and knowledge In current events. The three remain- 
ing projects were in the area of personal and family competence. One 
was a major project in interior decorating. The serious illness of a 
father prar.pted another woman to spend 538 hours learning about his 
illness; the mother of a retarded child spent kSS hours learning about 
mental retardation, adjustment to having a retarded child, and after 
the child was instituticnalized, learning to accept other children. 
Except for the two graduate coiu-ses, the other eight projects longer 
than 200 hours were self-planned. 

h!r??i.~urg or' nr^ccl':!*: Icn V'=jvveen 
P'^r.- cr/Tii - ; : ■ j '.c ;rf r.cr ic 
cra:-^::' • 1 J.. : .v'..--'-.^ of 
loar nlr; • ■: •: .•^::^-;n 

To dv'L'.rrir.e the extent of assrocintlon between personal and coclo- 
occr.oric c'r.&rac^-iirictic-': and the r.eacares of learning participation— 
r.-j-..'-?r cf I:.'.rr.ir-.:: proj- c^s and total -::snir.at.ed time s;pon t- -Cramer' s V 
r."iM.--. I-.-;, • ^.-ulc^aa'-oJ. Thif: t*,st was used t.ccauce it pen.':itted 

- c f :.c:' i'l'.'i, '! M ret v.-n-ii f; VMu: or'-^'r, cciild bo ucod with 
' / •• • •, : w-:: fC-.r, 'i /n i Jni J... Jr. th'? CK\'J coj:.pi; tf.n* prorrar.. Tho 
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categories— those above the mean, and those below the mean. The inter- 
vals for personal and socioeconcnnic characteristics ranged from tvo to 
four. The data are surmariced in Tablp 29. 



TABLE 29.— RESULTS OF CRAMER'S V CALCULATED TO KEASURE ASSOCIATION 
BETWESJl DQlOGIiAPKIC CHARACTERISTICS AIID OTJMBER OF 
LEARNIKG PROJECTS AKD TOTAL ESTB!ATED TIKE 
SPENT ON LEABTIING PROJECTS 



Number Learning Projects 


Characteristic 


Total Time Spent 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 1 


Group 2 


.03525 


.017U'+ 


Family Status 


.0558i^ 


.O558U 


. OU56i* 


.07692 


Labor Force Status 


.20000 


.O6U77 


.03760 


.1^^959 


Husband* s Attitude 


.00000 


.00000 


. 18698 


. 28^^14 


Age 


. 56515 


.62U06 


.U6093 


.*+?:o5 


Education 


.07968 


.398i»l 


.17995 


. U6692 


Attitude Towards School 


. 51190 


. 12205 


. 687U1 


. 16301 


Family Income 


.55858 


. 2U6U6 


. 57703 


. i*o6e2 


Social Position 


.57968 


. 56218 



Crcorer* s V is a measure of extent of association. Its values 
ran^ro fron: 0, when there is no relationship between the two variables, 
tc 1, whrn tr.'L' r-:;lationship between the two variables is perfect. This 
rar.c^c- frcr. 0 to 1 holds regardless of the size of the table being tested. 

For ^r.roe charnatorirtics — farily status, labor force status, and 
t\.f/:ur.V s '-.tMV;:-v — *:horo was little if any association in either group 
w:vr ci' l-i^:rr prcj-jcts cr total tir.c ?pent. For age, 

'r.-.r-- v.'fj ^: 'rl i* r* !::*-. po *.%- rr. C:^^c'"i&^jon — ago was not acscciatod 
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On education, there vas a moderate to high association in both 
groups with number of learning projects; this held for total time spent 
in Group 2 but there vas a lov association between education and tine 
spent for Group 1. 

There were some interesting differences between the groups on 
attitude towards school and family income. There was a moderate asso- 
ciation between attitude towards school and number of learning projects 
for Group 2, but a low association for Group 1; the association between 
attitude and tir.e spent was Just the opposite. There was a high asso- 
ciation between family income and learning projects for Group 1 but the 
association was low for Group 2; the family incane association with 
total time spent was low for Group 1, and even lower for Group 2. 

For social class, the association was consistently high for both 

learning projects and time spent in both groups. The data suggest 

that differences in age, educational level, attitude towards school, 

far.ily inccr:j, and social position, may have an effect on the extent of 

learning --iTortz for this group of adiats. Further exploration is 

needed to test tr:e validity of the following conclusions: 

1. Ar^e va." Mr-ctly iioccciatod with the amount of time spent in 

loam Jr.; rrcj-.cts; rir;;-:) appjered to nave little or no relationship 
to t;.c- n'..;'tvr oi' projoctn undertaken. 

E.i-;-^:' 'cr'-l l-:--;! wOo -iircjctly aosoci^ted with the nuir.ber of projects 
•-r. i •-■.•••r rc':/j:*o wi",:. yo'jr:.--: children. 

U Zc'i'u^ Tc.-Ltic: vir ;lr- -^tly a.-.:cciatod with mjir.fccr cf projoctc 
^r. l c :r.t or" ^.l::^; ryr.' ir 3 'vni-nin/; ?iCti vi tie.-;. 
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U, The higher the family income level, the greater were the n\anber 
of learning projects undertaken and amount of time spent In 
learning efforts by mothers in family life cycle stage vhere the 
oldest child was under thirty months. This relationship disappeared 
as mothers entered family life cycle stage vhere the oldest child 
was between thirty and sixty-four months. 

Siarr.ary 

All h& interviewees had undertaken at least tvo learning projects 
in the past year, vhich was a participation rate of 100 percent. The 
typical rr.cther conducted about six learning projects. Respondents 
reported that they spent a total of 12,002 hours in learning projects 
during the twelve months linm**diately prior to the interview* The avail- 
able evidence did not suggest that many of the projects had a lifespan 
of mere than one year. Alinost two- thirds (n=l86) of the 276 projects 
reported w^re active at the tin:e of the interview. This finding sug- 
f^erts that the average length of ^1 hours per project did not represent 
the total life span of the learning projects. The average of 250 hours/ 
year per person (i.e., 30 days) is probably a m.ore significant statistic. 

The fft::ily life cyclo 3ta;je did not account for any significant 
variation In If^'amfng ar^ong ycunp; mothers. The subjects, however, did 
v^iry -r. tho tctSil r.^;mbor of hours (i.e., ranf^o 50 to 10l6 hoiirs) and 
in ^^rr. ro-'r; .Vr:.**.r: of a loarninf: prcject (i.e., 8 to 1^8 hours). Twenty- 

r. T 'rc ::.' (r.=7**0 tot?*l niar.tor of learning projects reported 

v:r : : v-.?.;. ho^r::, wKHfj only 5 p*'^^c^;nt (n=10) were longer 

• r-ir .CC 'rr. -^^'j':, Intorvi-v/ --/o opont vory littlo tirie in the deciding 
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and planning phase of their learning projects; they did not Qpend any 
time in decidirg and planning in 76 percent (na212) of the learning 
projects. 

It appears the roajor question is no longer participation vs. non* 
participation. All undertook learning projects to some degree. The 
major focus now should be on questions related to differences in degree 
of participation. 

Learning for Credit 

Credit was defined to include both acadeii.ic credit and certifi- 
cation. Acader.ic credit included those learning efforts receiving 
credit towards a high school diploma, a certificate from a business 
school,. or a college degree. Certification included learning projects 
undertaicen to pass a test or exar.lnation, toward some license or driving 
test, or tcvari core roquirerent or exanlnation related to a Job. * 

ApprcxlT.ately 1 percent (n=i») of the 276 learning projects reported 
1:. trio int-i'tvi-jvs was imoertakor. for credit as defined above; of these 
four projoclt", two v^irf; driving lessons and the other two were graduate 
coi.r 

Thcr,£> rin^a ore consistent with other evidence that learning for 
<!icn : ;r i-? cr .-'i **: cor *:lficntion fcnrc only a mail portion of all 
ai il-: ] -n.-rilr..*. Tc\;f:h' r ♦^•.iiy"'' foi:nd that, only 0.7 percent, of all 

i- i"n;;:.'* r''o,^'.'ct." W'-r-;- ■•.r/:'}v* '^•V.^^r. for crocHt. Johnstone and Rivera 

"Tc/i.^' -., l.---rrA:-r Pr-o.j. , p. ].P. 
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eoneluded that '*in the xain, the earning of formal credit is not an 
Important motive In the educational behavior of American adults."^ 

Types cf Subject Matt<sr Studied 

Each learniHe project reported vas categorized into one of four 
areas of learning set forth by Liver ight : (l) occupational, vocational 
and profccsional con.petencei (2) personal or family competence; (3) 
social and civic ccirpetence; and (U) self -fulfillment. The classifica- 
tion 3caer.:e used to further divide subjects within each of these four 
cate£;ori-:;3 was the sac.e classification scheme used in the Johnstone 
anci Bivera study. Table 30 surjnarizes the number of learning projects 
and percent by ea^h category. 

TABLl-: 50. —TYPES OF STJBJECT MATTER STUDIED BY TOTAL SAMPLE 



Learning' Projects 



Catecory 


Ntunber 


Percent 


Occupa ^iorifil , Vocational 


18 


6 


Pcrconai or Family 


165 


59 


Social and Civic 


19 


7 




76 


28 


Total 


276 


100 



1 

*Vc/rr:;\cr^* "ir-i Rivvrn, Vol\!r^o*-"ro fcr L^:t?.rv.ir\r, , p. 68e 

A. A. Li V. A SvM^ly cf A^i^lt H(!i:rr'>*t.jcn in '.hn UnlU'd Stotrr. 

(:)rcc.'>.l.i.:* C ;rt*. i/or ; c;' Literal rJiJvc'»vicn Tor Aciulta, 

/. 

'Jo- '..-.vr • i F;;v Vr-.i "-r.-: fo- L'-'irirlri.-;', pp. i^Tr-^O. 
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Occupational^ vocational, anJ professional cc!npetence > ««ThlB includes 
learning related to preparing to enter tie labor market, on-the-job 
training, retraining for a shift in occupation, and also basic and 
literacy education. A relatively small number of learning projects, 
only 18 or 6 percent of the total, fell into this category* This could 
be expected, since work was not considered a primary role of mothers of 
yourg children. While k2 percent (n=20) of the mothers vorked, only 10 
vere er.ployed full time. Examples of the I8 learning projects in this 
area included learning about vines undertaken by a voman vho recently 
started work In a liquor store, learning business procedures in order 
to take ever the bookkeeping of a new family business, on-the-job 
trairlng for a cor.puter prograrjner, and two graduate courses undertaken 
by a te£ ;:ner. 

Personal or farily corp-r^tenc? . -«Thls Includes learning for the individ- 
ual' s role as parent, spouse, and hcriemaker, and also learning related 
to r^.en^?il £:rji physical health. The majority of learning projects, I65 
repror.-jnvinp: 59 percent of the total, was in this category. Table 51 
shove n Vr^,a'<ficwn of this aroa by subjects. 

Twor;-.y-3ix loarnin;: pro^cc-.p in the aroa of physical health centered 
aro'.-r. : cror l r.r. cT far: ily hoolth: crib dea!.h, club feet, a deaf child, 
r *:c.rl', irvfr, :<i-ir:^y 'ijojar.o, prynic?.! fitnef-n, prof^narcy and 

r"*.* '-r'^ 1 1 Th^^r^- wor* * only fivr- leOfrvJnr: projnctn related to 

r ^^*-u *' ■ '.'^o W''T9 ••>:t^r.c ivo jro.^'Ctr. involvlr.f: over ]>00 hours 
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each. One was adjusting to having a retarded child; the second adjusting 
to a father* s serious illness. 



TABLE 31. — NITSER PERCENTAGE OP TOTAL SAMPLE WHO STUDIED 
SUBJECTS IN AREA OF PERSONAL AND FAMILY COMPETENCE 



Subjects 


Number 


Percent 


r^T s on a J. ve loprr. en t 


35 


20 


Mental and physical health 


(31) 


(19) 


Driving 


( 2) 


( 1) 


Family Competence 


130 


80 


Child developrr.ent 




(20) 


Family relations and family 






planning 


( 9) 


( 6) 


Gardening 


ilk) 


( 9) 


Building or rer.odeling house 


(11) 


( 7) 


Interior decorating 


( 9) 


( 6) 


Consumer education 


(20) 


(12) 


Nutrition and food preparation 


ilk) 


( 9) 


Sewing 


(12) 


( 7) 


Family finance 


( 7) 


( U) 


Total 


163 


100 



Under hor.e and family corpetence, learning projects related to 
child di'velopr.ent vere the most frequent. Seventy percent of the 
mcthorr. had con^^luctcd a learning project around soire phase of child 
care cr cMl l develcprent. For nev rothers the learning project 
uru^^lly 2'-r/.-u*rJ! *^rcv;nd care of a nev baty; mothers vith older children 
•wer*:* rcr-^ ?or.C'?rT; ntc*:*^ •:oi3'^t trainir.r, discipline, eatinij heblts, 
->Tp^:r' *:%r.".r'.r cr riblinr; riv?ilry. Kcct learninr, projects were undor- 
t^'Y.'.n -!/ n .'•"."•il" of :;pocific prcLlor ri'V/oloplnc in one of Ihato areas; 
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only tMO mothers included any episode in the learning project vhlch 
might be classified as learning about developmental stages. With one 
exception, these learning projects vere all self -planned and ranged 
in total estimated time froir 5 to 188 hours. The mean number of hours 
vas 57, the redian 2h, 

There xere only nine projects reported in the area of family 
relet icrishipr.. Three vere on family planning; the remaining six dealt 
vlth hustand-'-ife relationships and incorporated group activities such 
as s retreat, an encounter group, and a self-fonred discussion group 
that used tapes as a basis for discussions. 

For many young oouplec, buying or remodeling a house involves 
rajor decisions. There vere JU projects regarding this and the related 
subjects of interior decorating and gardening. 

Thr-j rsraininc 55 learning projects (3I percent) dealt vith con- 
surer sdjcaticn, r.utrition and food preparation, seving and family 
finance. One learnint: project on fairily finance involved counseling 
frcrr 9 r'-jcenMy cr£-anir.ed corr.unity fairily-debt counseling agency. 

ScoJql ^!.-/: r.i'/i-: -jcrp-;^ onco . »-Thls area coverc the individual's role 
t!- r'^Tpcr..:!': l--* TtiMron inclu'iing votir,^^ and politics, cvrrent events, 
cc: r.-:r:i'.y rcv-Trj- it;*: -in-; i^velcpr cr.t, pcll^^tjon, and ecology. Learning 
ir. !. fir-iy-. ; P. rir.o.- rclo In r«slat,icn to the total If.'orning of 

:/C';r rr. , v.!*:.:. crjy l^j J .irrinr prcjoctr (7 percent) reported. 
Far 'ir.r ■ r. '••cr i : 1 .l«->'jrnir*^ pr'ojfc*:; ':cnc';rn''."-1 vlth tho national 
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elections of 1972, the first time they had voted* Seven women centered 
learning projects arcund current events and another four around ecology 
and pollution. The remaining four projects were concerned with local 
politics and planning. 

Learning for self^fulf lllr.ent , «-This Includes learning for leisure, 
i.e., arts and crafts,, hobties, and recreation; liberal education—music, 
art* dance, theater; and religion, ethics, or moral behavior. This area 
represented the second highest number of learning projects undertaken 
by young r.others, Jo projects or 28 percent. Table 52 shows a break- 
down of the area by subject categories. 



TABLE 32. -.}Xr.3ER A?ID PSRCKITAGE OF TOTAL SAI-IPLE WHO STUDIED 
' SUBJECTS EI AREA OF SELF-FULFILD*!ENT 



Sutjectr. 


Self-fulfilLnent Learning Projects 


Nxjinber 


Percent 


Arts sr.d Crsfts 






cr-jfe '. icr. 


20 


26 


Liberal SrucrMcn 


15 


17 


Polirior. 


9 


12 


Total 


76 


100 



Ar*.^: a:v: 'jr-ft.-; Br.'l recr*^at3cn learning projcctc vore clear3y the 
rc. \ r '••'7'i2.-:'.' . Th--^ fiv-.v ar/i crnft:: project:: Included 11 In corair.lcs 
v^i?:^ w-:r-- .r» :-.r -^:::r»r: 1:1 n rroup vlth paid inrilructor ; 7 projects 
V »r • : r r :r, ri t.nlt^Vciz y: r;vifri.lorhocd group, and the r»;:::oining 
1'' I :r\i:'r w r-* I' v.rr -'l frxr C'l^h-;:' Jndlv-dual or o kit, A 
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review of the recreation learning projects revealed most centered around 
tennis, golf, and bowling but there were learning projects on camping, 
training dogs, learning to ride a motorcycle, and drag racing. 

Projects classified under liberal education covered a wide range of 
topics: rr.usic, art, drair.a, great books, American history, and learning 
about life through reading poetry. 

Learning projects of a religious nature were few in number. However, 
6 of the 9 projects were undertaken by EOthers who had become disasso- 
ciated with a chiirch and were now evaluating their situation. 

Suirr.ary . --Learr.lr.g related to personal or family competence was by far 
the r.ost LTpcrtant area for 59 percent of all learning projects under- 
taken by your.g r.others were in this category; the next largest percentage, 
2:6 percent, of the learning was related to self -fulfillment. Together, 
thet;e two catoi^cries accounted for 8? percent of all the reported learn- 
inc projects. Learning projects related to vocational and to social and 
civic ccr.pe^orce had a relatively r.inor position in the overall pattern. 
Bailor] on .he recorded rer.ponses, it vas concluded that the learning 
acMvi*:ie3 of yo^jr.r: rr.oth<=.TS were initiated prir.arilj' for practical reasons. 
The rajcr -:rr.': ri^-is va:; on the practical rather than the acaderic, on the 
fippi:- -! ra^h r \rj.ir. the th^.cretical, and on skills rather than knovledfjo. 
T:/.y w^; ^; Ir.v r :::t-d jr. Cipplyin.f: 'wha!. th^:^ learned to problorr.c related 
^c Ir Jc:., -''r^ ]c\A I' z, Dn^: ct:.2r aroas of doep pcrnorol interest, 
ri^.i^-.r: v rr** ccnr i t vith cM-^.vr r>urv^-yi: which revealed -^-Uit 
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most adults learn for highly pragnatlc reasons^ and that "most learning 
projects were Initiated for practical reasons— to carry out sor.e task 
related to one's Job, home, family, sport, or hobby." 

Learning proj-scts to be undertaken 

In next tv.-:-!'/-? r:.cr.':.';u- 

Interviewees were asked to identify specific learning projects 
they would like* to undertake in the next twelve months--proJects related 
to their current learning, and also new projects. The sunanary presented 
in Table 33 shews their projected learning activity was very similar to 
the pattern carried on during the past year. 



TABLS 33."LHAF::riG PKCJECTS TO BE UNDERTAKEN IN NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 



SucJ^'Ct J''?.tr:er Cat?;rory 


Learning Projects 


Total Undertaken 
During Past Year 


To Be Undertaken During 
Next Twelve Months 


Nur.ber Percent 


Number Percent 


Occupn % c: 3 1 , Vc ca t ionai 
P-Tixnoj cr F:ir.;.ly 
Sc-i'il Civi? 

Total 


18 6 
163 59 

19 7 
76 27 


lU T 
llU 57 
5 2 
69 3U 


276 99 


200 100 




"^Tcw'h, Tv.-.i-." P-c/' cT, p. 1. 
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Interviewee ccaCTents indicated that they viewed their Immediate 
future as not apt to vary greatly from the present with statements such 
as "I» d like to go back to college but not until my children are in 
school/' "You should ask what learning projects I'd like to undertake 
five years from now," or "Next year Til still be tie<? down with child- 
ren« 

Major Planners for Learning Projects 

A planner was defined as the person or thing that was primarily 
responsible for the detailed planning decisions for the majority of the 
learning episodes. Learning projects were classified according to 
Tough's ochene of fctir types of planners.^ These four types were: 
(l) gelf^rlannei ^^the learner hir.seif assumes primary responsibility 
for planning not only the why, but also the what and how to learn, when 
to learn, and where to learn; (2) group s > the group, or its leader Or 
instructor, docides what and how to learn. Two categories of groups 
were dorlo '.cl— thcDo sponsored by an educational institution with an 
instructor, leari-*r or speaker assigned to that group, or a self- formed 
group cf oqua]s reutin;^ outside- ony organized or institutional frame- 
work, ar/.: r.^y.lr.r- tr-v- d-iciricns abouc t'relr own learning activities; 
(i) ir.'t :.v: :\oj -«>^h^- -plri::rAx\r -^nd iecidir^t; of what to loorn and in what 
cr^l'^r 1/ -^'ir 1 .'d r.y ::a\n cn^ porccn wr.o h^^^lpn the learners in a or.e-to- 
or.v* .•>:*•/. Tic r. Tr:ic ir/iiviiual n.ay bo intir.ato (rolnoive or friend), 

ERIC . - i I (i 
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an intimate who is also an expert, or a paid expert vho might be either 
a paid instructor or a person doing this as part of his job; (k) resource* 
planned — the major part of the detailed direction on what to learn and 
what to do has been predetermined and is prescribed in some material 
resourcs such as a prograirjned instruction book, set of tape recordings, 
or a television series. 

The type of planner used by respondents in this study was deter- 
mined by responses to the question, **What person(s) or object made the 
majority of the decisions about what to learn and/or how to learn"? 
Table presents the percentages of learning jnrojects that fell into 
the four different categories. 



TABLE 5^. "MAJOR PLATITIER FOR LEARNING PROJECTS 





Learning Projects 


Types of Planners 


Number 


Percent 


Self -planned 


183 




66 


Group 

Group with instructor 
Self-forT.ed »:roup 


kk 


(33) 
(11) 


16 

(12) 
( U) 


Indivii ial in a one-to-one 

situfi'.icn 

Intir.^u-: f nonexpert 
Intir.fi'-;, also ixp-rt 
Pai'i expert 


36 


(19) 
( 2) 
(15) 


13 

( 7) 
( 1) 
( 5) 




15 




5 


Total 


276 


100 



i I" 



lOU 

Tvo-thirds of all the projects vere self-planned. This vas 
slaHlar to Tough» s finding that 68 percent of all the learning projects 
In his 1970 study were self -planned. ^ Only one- third of the learning 
projects vere planned by saneone other than the learner, that Is, by 
one of three tj-pes of "outside" planners. 

Group-planned learning projects conprlsed l6 percent of all projects. 
Of this 16 percent, 75 percent (n»33) of the group-planned learning 
projects involved an instructor and 25 percent (n»ll) Involved self- 
fonred gi-oups without an instructor, r.eetlng outside any Institutional 
framework. 

Projects planned by another person In a one-to-one situation 
accoiinted for 13 percent of all projects and were divided Into three 
classifications. In 52 percent (n«19) of these projects, the planner 
was helping prir.arlly because he was an Intimate (relative or friend). 
In two projects, the intlrate happened to be an expert In the subject 
ratter but was chosen primarily because of the personal relationship. 
In forty percent (n=»15), the individual who served as plarjier was paid 
by the loarr.or or by screone else, or was doing so because this was a 
dofir.ito r^.T.porj Ibilir.y for hir, or part of his Job." 

Rer.ovroo p]'i:.r.:r.=; such es prorrarr:ed learning, television series, 
o:' prir. l::.-;* Men chootc v-iro involved in only 5 percent of all 
l- '*rrlr..- t-"C.) Hh': pti'ici'y cf rescurce-plcr.nod subjects to chooco 
*'rcr r^ry ! ; .•c-..-.'. Tor *.bo rircr ro3o this pjaniior catofiorj- played in the 

« 
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Interviewees vere able to IdentllV a single major planner for 
each learning project. Therefore, no projects were classified In the 
residual category of mixed planning. 

Frequency of four types of planners 

Data pertaining to the use of the various types of planners are 

starrarlzcd in Table 35. 



TABLE 35. — FRSEiUilNCy OF VmOUS TYPES OF PLANNERS 



RLar.ner Category 


Nur.ber Projects 
(N«276) 


Subjects Using 
l^pe of Planner 


Mean Number 
Projects Per 
Subject 


Number 


Percent 


Self-plannei 
Group 
Invilvlduhl 
Katirrihi K:, source 


183 
kk 

36 

13 


U6 

29 
26 
10 


96 
60 
5U 
21 


U.O 

1.5 
l.k 

1-5 



All tut two of the Intervievees had conducted at least two self- 
planned proj^-cti; six interviewees had self-planned all their proJectSe 
The r.ean ni^rlor of self-planned projects per person was Sixty per- 
cent of the ir.orviowees were involved in at least one project that was 
planr>:d >y a rro^-ip or its Icadi-r; 5'^ percent conducted at least one 
proj vhl-r. va.: planned >.y an individual other than therselvcs. Hov- 
ev»^r, i:. \ .rr .: cT the ^otal ri.-rcer o:' learning projects conducted, thes 
*^v»c *vT> - r2 ;.r. :rn (f:rcv.r nivi Ir/iivl ival) together 'were only recpon- 
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slble for 29 percent (ns8o) of all learning projecta. Only 21 percent 
of the Intervlevees had at least one project where the planner was a 
jnaterial resource. The mean numter of projects using each given type 
of plar^.er was considerably higher for self -planned projects than for 
the ether tl-xe^^ categories— a Siean of k con-.pared with means of slightly 
core than 1 for the others. Possible explanations of why Interviewees 
undfrtoc'ic a higher avorage nur.ber of self-planned learning projects 
r.i£ht be due to the insncdiacy of the need, the uniqueness of the problen., 
ll-ited tire factor, or lack of knowledge about other types of planners 
to use for that particular learning project. 

C cvpariccr. of I-^rirnlr.r rro.Vgcts 

' •• . '« V * . ' ♦ ^ *• ' 

AnofihcT 6r.ai.ysic determined how rrany learning projects were 
pl:»rn-::a ty 9 paii pcriror. (or a person who was doing this as part of 



his Jor. or renpcr;r.itility as a <rcluntcor in some agency), or sponsored 
ty hv. ir..r.l•i•.i^■:.c•n. Only ?5 percent of the 276 projects fell into this 
ca'-.-rory. Tb. ctr.-T 77 porcenn wore planned by th*? learner herself, 
ly -t :r:-.r.:: or rolativo, or ty u croup of peers. A suimiary is presented 



l*:.-. . !r. -." IV--: i .:lr.ila 
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TABLE 36. — NUMBSB OF LEARNING PROJECTS PLANNED BY THE lEARNER OR AN 
AMATEUR COMPARED TO PROFESSIONALLY PLANNED KtOJECTS 



Projects planned by 




Number 
(N-276) 


Percent 


Learner or an arcateur 


Self-planned 


183 


66 




Individual vho Is a friend 
or relative (and not a 
trained instructor) 


19 


7 




Groups that vere equals, 
ouT^side of any institu« 
tional frairevork 


11 


k 




Total 


215 


77 


Paid or professional 
person or sponsored 
ty an institution 


Person who is paid instruct 
tor, or helping as part 
cf his Job 


15 


5 




Individual who is a friend 
or relative, but also 
happens to be a trained 
instructor 




1 




A group sponsored by an 
institution and /or using 
an instructor or leader 
paid for this task 


• 

55 


• 

12 




A material resource 


15 


5 




Total 


65 


25 



The choice cf an air.ateur rather than a professional planner may 
tr» 'J *o \o r:ic*.crc Duch as eacler access to amateur planners, less cost, 
lock cV V:r.cwi-' • cf profosslcnal planners, or flexibility of time 
Ir.vclv rfry alzo h*^ that p^^^f-^^ tional 3 and institutions arc not 
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perceived as "friends." Macdonald^ found that the least important 
reasons for choosing a particular helper were his expertise, his educa« 
tlon, his relevant experience, and the recarjnendations of others. 
Instead, the helper vas chosen because the learner expected to feel 
canfortable and relaxed vlth him. The learner predicted he would be 
able to talk freely and easily with this helper, would not feel awkward 
or embarrassed, and would not feel he was imposing on the helper or 
irritating hiir. 

It is interesting to note that a very high proportion of the learn- 
ing projects were r.arked by Individualized planning. If all the projects 
planned for a grour) (33) or by a material resource (13) are eliminated, 
the rerainir.r: 230 or 83 percent were designed with a" particular individual 

in mind. In the Tough study, 8H percent of the learning projects were 

2 

r.arked by Individualized planning. 

CoF.paricon of estlrnt-r^d tire 
spent. IntrrLn^: pyo.^jcts 

A r.uirr.nry of *.ho estimates of time spent in learning projects by 

typ-;^ of plan.n*^r in proccntod in Table 37. 

Tho fiv'jra^^o lon-:ih of time spent in a group-planned project was 
5;- rourr. — r.io-':-"-'^ av-rflf-o o^' alj four planner catei^orles. The 
fi/ r'j;-^' 'rl:.': r.ou.i'.';) tipon*. in an individiuil-plnnnGd projoct war. less 
*/-.ri.' r.-. - -ilf M'.-.- '..i.r'.: .-.p'.n^ in fin av-r-ff-.c ,;roup-pla;.n-M project. The 

Vn--: y.'. : io; "Ir.rc.-j '..1 ;r -]pir..; K'.-Ic'jU on.-hipr; An.cr.'.: Advltr" 
r.-.p-;; r.-- "i ?'..;>. :.;.;:.--TV.iMcr:, "t.ivr.-.il.:, Cl" Torort.o, , 
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average nior.ber of hours spent In self -planned {k3 hours) and resource- 
planned (U6 hours) projects vas similar to the overall U3 hour average. 
The median dropped to less than half the average for both self -planned 
and resource-planned projects; the difference between the average and 
the median for group-planned projects vas less striking; the mean and 
median were the same for individual-planned projects. 



TABLE 37. —COMPARISON OF LENC?rH OF LEARNING 
PROJECTS BY TYPE OF PLANNER 





Projects 


Time Spent 


Learning Projects 
Length in Hours 


Planner Type 


No. 


Percent 


Hours 


Percent 


Mean 


Median 


Range 


Self -planned 


185 


66 


8156 


68 


h5 


19 


I-U92 


Group 


kh 


16 


2338 


19 


53 


33 


2-275 


Individual 


36 


13 


910 


6 


25 


25 


1-128 


Material Resource 


13 


5 


598 


5 


U6 


18 


U-191 


Total 


276 


100 


12002 


100 


hj 


21 


I-U92 



Data fror the Tough study shoved that self -planned .learning 
projocto were typically of r.uch longer duration than the other three 
planr.er typos. In his study, the n.can length of self -planned projects 
va- 119 ho\a^n txr> ccrrpared with lOU hours for the mean of all projects. 
The averai/? t:'.r.<7 ^pont in projects planned by an individual other than 
^ho l»^^.?:rr.:;r wa;* noxt hi;;host. — hcurr* Group-plnnned projects ranked 
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third witi> a mean of U7 hours; learning projects that were resource- 
planned averaged 33 hours, ^ 

The rank order of planner by averatjo length of learning projects 
in this present study differed froir. the order found by Tough, His 
study contained seven populations; corresponding data were not avail- 
able for the young ir.other population only. One explanation for the 
difference ray bo the possible correlation between subject matter 
studied by different populations and the average time spent in each 
planner category. Certain subjects may lend themselves to shorter 
learning projects; others, such as those related to vocational com- 
petence, ray involve more hours. 

Planner for dlff^jron t 

Whtjn th^^ foi' the four types of plsnnerr. ore tabulated by the 

txv-2H: or' subject rrfiLt-j-r studlod, come Interesting percentages emorge as 
Tab.lc 'Z c.ho^j. S»;li-plr;nned locrnlng; alir:or.t doninates In tvo areas— 
p»!?roCnnl t'a;: ily, and r.ocifJl and civic competence— accounting for 
f'O p^ ro- r.^ o:* Iho total projectt; in each area. Self-planned projects 
o^'cur r Ivc::; i'r'<i»i'?r.tly in the nreas of occupatlonnl and colf-f ulf lllnient 
l^-a: I: r% In th*- ar'."?j of o^L'upat ionai ar/1 vocational l€;arnin{^, inLer- 
7i» ' cr. o^t; j';- eyp* r*t/prof": r.Jonal plnnn» rr aljjor;t twloo 
r icr. '.v-'^'-y rV-«- ••"'i ♦ Jit: hK^iVwlWK ico^oQ^A' in the relf-f ulf illrr/.-r. 
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category were planned percent of the time by a group, 39 percent by 
the learner, and 19 percent by one person who usually vas a friend or 
relative. 

TABLE 36. "MATCH FLANKER FOR DIFFERENT TYPES SUBJECT MATTER 



Percentage for each Type Subject Matter 



Primary Plarn-:?r 


Occupational 


Personal 
or Family 


Social and 
Civic 


Self, 
fulfillment 


Self -planned 


35 


60 


8U 


39 


Group 

Group, instructor 
Group, i;elf-forr.ed 


2o 

(22) 

( 6) 


Q 
O 

(6) 
(2) 


5 

• • • 

(5) 


55 

(25) 
( 8) 


Indiviiual, in a one- 
to-one ::ituation 
Int ina 1 0 , ncr.^.rpTTt 
Intir.ate, also 

expert 
Paid export 


• • • • 

( 6) 

(28) 


9 

(M 

(0)* 
(5) 


• • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


19 

(16) 

• • • • 

( 3) 


Material resource 


6 


2 


10 


9 


Total 


101 


99 


99 


100 


Nw/ror of learrlnr 
proJ 'Co cn vhJch 
p-^rcontaiTes v.^r*'? 
car.-vi 


18 


163 


19 


76 



Loco than i p'jrcentt 



Fcr lortr-r.ir.;: projo'':tn 1:; o'r^cupa tiontil and vocational ccir.potf-'nce, 
r^rj r or* tra^liticn^il cour: o:: cr a pnjr! export. This zr.ight io 

•?xt;' -:*. '! "iT '.f>; l ''?irnf?r M*-;cut\cdly r It'^*^ :'*^.*<^1 Iocs corpotont in planninr 
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his learning related to this area; there is a vide variety of coiirsea 
offered by adult education institutions; inservice and on-the-job train- 
ing is usually provided by the employer. The dominance of self-planned 
learning in personal and iaciily carpetence learning projects might be 
accounted for by several reasons: the learner felt competent to plan 
these projoctc, she ff.ay have had access to resources^ or she may have 
preforrvd to uiie a variety of reeources. It coiad also irean she vas 
reluctant to seelc outside help or adir.it her lack of knowledge In this 
area. The lir.lted use of a resource planner In learning projects 
related to per renal and far-.ily coirpotence may be partially explained by 
the lack of television series or prograrjned instruction in this subject 
area. 

There was j»n atEcncc of instituticn-planr^ed and Individual-planned 
project" In the rcclal and civic ccnpctcnce category. Why vas this true 
for thic particular subject area? It may mean that learners did not 
knov a:; ir.dlvl i-.al to uC'j as a plRnner; it could also mean they did not 
r-j^uvi ar. ir.rilvi']u*«l as a i:ui table planner to use. Since there are 
v-.ry f'.'V, if nr.y, courcoa evailal3o in this subject, no Jud£7i:ent can be 
rafJ'.* an lo vh'-Vr.vr Icnrri";*:; would Bv?jil therrelves of such courses if 
tf. jy w'.Tv ct':' 

SulJ'-cv: .::.:>-l all four typoc of plbn:;orc for celf-fulflllment 
i-.-!;r; 1;. ; jrcj- v. . T'-.'; 7?:r3'-^y of topicc; incju<iecl in thl« category irny 
T •-f. ,;.v • v irl V o: pJa:ir.-.rr 'i.; .-.]. Craft, hobby, ftnd rocrootion 

i 'irr.': • i rc^.' v r<-- of'.- r: l-.ftrriv.'i fr- oith'T a O'oup or frc»r another 
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Indi'/lduel; some crafts vere learned from a material reBource-planner* 
Religious learning projects were planned by either a group or a paid 
expert. 

Self-planned learning 

The phenomenon of self-planned learning vas a major focus of the 
study. As reported earlier in this chapter, 66 percent of all learning 
projects were self-planned. Ninety-six percent of the subjects had 
conducted at least two self-planned projects; the mean number of self- 
planned proJt»cts was U. Self-planned learning accounted for 80 percent 
of the total Ifjarnirg projects in two areas— personal and family, and 
social ar.d civic ccrr.petence. 

Two addltioRal questions were asked about self -planned projects— 
whether a'jditicnal holp was netded and why the learner decided to plan 
the proJ'^:;t horcolf rathsr than using an "outside" planner. Interviewees 
indicated a noed for additional help in 36 percent (n«65) of the I85 
self-pl£ir.r.od projoctr. The question asked in relation to additional 
help wa:i opon-f-ndsfi; recponcas were later categorized into six predeter- 
irlr.ed c'it'.-i^orlor.. Thoy are reported in Table 39« 

In 6? of the 65 celf-planr.fid projects where a need for additional 
h-.lp vn.- Ir.d ! crt*,-,-i , lntervlf;W'>:'C cpociried help was needed in the area 
cf cl '-.f.'.: I:.,' r'T:o ;rc:on or or.r.intrir.cc. Thic finding ray well be related 
'.c !;-.*.' .- /i' W- lirr.itefJ i<;;owl'^dro of learnint; rer.curces currf.-ntly 
av; : ' :"rcT -riuJ^ '^'iucaticr. Ir.stitu'.icnf;. 
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TABLE 39.— ADDITIONAL HELP NEEDED FOR SELP-PLAKNED PROJECTS 



Categories 




Obtaining; resources or assistance 

Setting, goal 

Deciding on activities 

Dec.'.dlr.t: when to loam or for how long 

Eyaiuating prct;resi; 



J. 
66' 



62 
2 
1 



Total 



a 



a. 



In one project, the interviewee listed two areas where additional 
help was needeJ, 

Setting a goal, deciding on activities, deciding when to learn or 
for how long, and evaluating progress are all related to the area of 
deciding and planning. The fact that, when queried on the amoxmt of 
tixe cpcnt on nhis phase of learning, interviewees reported no time 
spent in T-C percent of the learning projects undoubtedly has a relation- 
ship to thf) n^ar.ber of times these tasks were mentioned. These findings 
suggest that, the deciding and planning phase was a very quick process; 
intorvi :w--er. had a felt need— they responded to it. Tne Intervir^w 
data do r.ot support the idea that subjects were aware of progran planning 
proof.^ri:;.^ tind cho:>' to ignorv thixr,. Instead, the evidence suggeistb that 
th'-n-: n'l».;l\.: ^arf! 'inlnfonr.od about decicion-rriaking processes that could 



Tr;- J>'ccr. i qv,.-: /ion int^rvi ow^•^J:^; w.'Te ankod about f,eif«planned 
r-cj r-' / w'i.* vr,y '.--y do^-i-I-j'J to plnn t^f? project th*;r.j wolves rath'ir 




p] 'ir.r*: 



Tr/; I'jf'Ctlcn wnn cp-Ti-orid^'d; a sint::lo 
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reason vas sought for each self -planned project, and responses were 
reviewed and grouped into general categories which are reported In 
Table UO. Scne women felt qualified to plan the learning project and 
resorted to an outside planner only when they did not know enough to 
plan It themselves. Others found the flexibility of fitting self- 
planned projects Into a limited time schedule an important factor; In 
other instances the possibility of using a variety of resources In 
self -planned learning was lr.portant. For slightly more than kO percent 
of the self-plenned projects, the reasons cited were that the learner 
was either not aware of any other planner to use for this project or 
else the project was of such a personal nature that she felt self- 
plannin.: was the only way to learn it. 

Primary Subject Matter Resources 
for Lefarnlrit: PrcJ^.-cts 

Additional insight into tha learning stjle of young mothers comes 
frcr analyzing renpcnscs to the question "Who or what provided the 
prLr?iry s .tj-^ct ratter roccurce for this learning project"? Examples 
of lnt«LT7ic"Wce responses wore "doctor'VV.other-in-law" , "printed 
inwtructlcr. r/r:;7*/*, "class instructor", or "television." These responses 
w r - i.'iro-:?--! Ir.^.o pr^?ri**torr inod classifications. If the Interviewee 
r';r- 'l r-crvr */r.f:r, cn^'r prirnry roroiirco, those wer<^ clascifiod in the 
r- r.i^l'.Ql ci*. -.'c-y '*:r,lx\jd." Tho s^airr.ory Is prosoritcd in Table Ul. 
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TABLE 10. —REASONS 01^ FOR DECIDITiG TO SELF-PLAN LEARNING 




HKXTEer RATHER THAN USE AN OUTSIDE PLANNER 


Rtanber Selx"- Planned 






A ea son u i vczi 


Reason Was Given 




61 


Not avare of any other planner to use for this 




project 


50 


Can use a variety of resources by planning it 






22 


Plannlnc it mj'self is the easiest/best^.ost 




satisfactory vay to learn this 


21 


Have llir.ited time and planning It myself fits 




Into ir.y schedule 


16 


Felt qualified to plan It myself; only use an 




outside planner vhen I don* t toiov enough to 




plan it rryself 




jcTujcwiy was a pvrscnax inionraxxcn vype ano x 




felt this was the only way to plan it 


6 


Immediate need to Vxcw the irforration so I 




couldn* t wait for a class 


5 


Too indopendoRt to ask for inforr.atlon 


2 


Ablo to get rore reliable and acc\irate informa- 




tion this way 


1 


Limited money so couldn* t afford a class 


1 


Way to hoop up-tx-dnte in interim, period laitil 




I cftn $;o back lo college 


? 


Don* t knew why I planned it rywclf 
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TABLE Ul,— PRIMARY SITBJECT yj^TTER RESOURCE FOR 1£ARN1N0 FROJECTS 



Ftlmary Resource 



Learning Fk'ojects 



Number 



Percent 



Group: 

Group or group instructor 
Seli'*fonr.ed group 

Individual: 

In t irate, nonexpert 
Intirate, also an expert 
Paid expert 

Prlntcr<i r.aterlals: 
Books and par.phlets 
Magazines 
Newspapers 
Prorrarir.ed materials 

Medisi: 
TV 

Radio 
FiLT 

Recording's 

Displays and exhibits 
Other (ovn experience, observation) 
Mixed (rcre than one) 



UO 
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86 



15 



(51) 
( 9) 

{6k) 
( M 
(U5) 



(k2) 
(16) 
U) 
17) 



(10) 



• • • • 

( 1) 
( 2) 



6 

18 



Total 



976 



hi 



31 



(11) 
( 3) 



:25) 

[16) 



15) 
( 6) 
( M 
( 6) 



( U) 



• • • • 

( 0) 
( 1) 



a 



2 

7_ 



100 



^ecs th»in . 5 percent. 

Intor/iev-.'f's voro able to nar.e a primary subject iratter resource 
In 91 p'^rivr.t cf* * r.o loarninr; projects. While there vas considerable 
v«jr'i-.Vy *r • prli.riry :;;:J--,'Ct ratter resource, intjt.&ter. an«i printed 
:-n:.-r I'll r-. v/v-r- '.'.-^ rof *. rf:lpf-i.l slnclo rc-sourco in percent of the 
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A fiirther analysis of the primary subject matter resotirce In rela- 
tion to the planner revealed some Interesting patterns. As might be 
expected, when the planner was one person In a one-to-one situation, 
the primary subject matter resource was that same person. When a 
project was resource-planned, the primary subject matter resource was 
progrscuned zLZarials, television, newspaper, or displays but not books 
and par.phlet£, rr.acazines, or recordings. 

A similar relationship between planner and subject matter resource 
held for self-rcrr.ed group-planned projects with two exceptions: in 
one case, the interviewee named the tape recordings used as a basis 
for dijcassicn as the primary source of subject matter; in another, a 
paid expert whom the self-fcnned group had invited to speak was nared 
the prirary subject ratter resource. 

A slightly different pattern emerged when the planner was a group 
vith an instructor. Of the 33 group-planned projects, the prlm.ary 
subj -^ct, rattiT resource was the group or its Instructor in 28 projects. 
At. aadlMcr.al -/rroe cases in which the croup or its Instructor was 
na.TO'l ',r.e prirrsry s'^tjec- ratter resource had been self- planned— the 
clfi::r, wnr, crJy cr.r» of several eplscdoc In the total learning projects. 
Jr. five rTC'>>rlr:r..-:od projects, the prirary resoui-ce was books and 
?'ir>-.l- :; f*,vc :'i.:';r.), nr. -export vhc vaj not the inctructor, r.ixed 
(pTC-.T : •r. i pi: pr ] : ) , rjcA a r.ci»:hbOi' who was not even a r/r.ber 

• ••rc-.p. Prcbir.." or. Inr.*. r?r.T.cnr,e bro'jflit forth tho cxplana- 

* :cr -'.'i'. a ^•••:*'i!n vvr^;.- i':.: ir.i '.r ;c*,or var not a cood teacltor for thir- 
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particular Individual azid a neighbor vho had previously taken a ceramics 
course provided the most help. 

The primary subject matter resource for self-planned projects 
included almost every category. This is sunmarlzed in Table k2. 



TABLE k2.^^VRWJR£ SlTfiJECrr RESOURCE FOR 

SEU^-FLANKED LEAK^iBG HIOJECTS 



Rlmary Resource 



Self -planned Learning Projects 



number 



Percent 



Croup: 

Croup or group instructor 
Self- formed c^cup 

Individual: 

Intimate^ nonexpert 

Int irate, also an expert 

Paid expert 

Printo^l r.aterialr.; 
Books nnd par.phl^ts 
Magazines 
Nevspapfjrs 

Profrarrrcd r.aterials 

Media: 
TV 

Radio 
Record incw 

Di splay £ and exhibits 
Mlx-Jd 



Total 



76 



75 



8 



6 

15 



( 5)' 



>4) 

1^1 



>0) 
16) 

:io) 



( 7) 



( 1) 



165 



Us 



hi 



5 

8 



( 2) 



[2k) 
, 1) 

17) 



[22) 
9) 
5) 
5) 



( U) 



100 



a,. 



fi'ich va;; '.-plrcJo within a £:elf-plannod project. 
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Intimates, books and paniphlets, or paid experts provided the 
primary subject resource in 6U percent of the self-planned projects. 
The paid experts vere persons doing this as part of their Job and vera 
not paid instructors; the 30 mentions of paid experts included store 
clerks and other salesmen (17); doctors (lO); and other professionals 
(3)* In the h6 mentions of Intimates, parents and relatives vera named 
22 tL-ncs, friends and neighbors l8, husbondc or male friends 6 times. 

Early in the interview period, It vas observed that a subject 
matter resource for a particular project often became a consistent con- 
tributor throughout several learning projects. This same observation 
vas made time and again. One mother used hooks heavily throughout all 
her learning projects; for another it was magazines; for others it vas 
a nelghtor, a rrother-ln-lav, or perhaps a friend vho played a part In 
several cf the learnor* s projects. Why vas this^ It might be because 
the rer.ourc''? was readily accessible. There r.:ight be other reasons— a 
further question to an interviewee who used books as a resource in 
'jv^rry projoct Vrou^ht forth one reason. She relied on books because 
she dldr.' t havt- rany friends. Another interviewee may have relied on 
too'f.r. I'T.cTuc':' th'.y haiJ nlways been on important part of her personal 
llfer.^yl-. 

A r^lat'j'i fir. lit:,: was that intimates (usunl]y poronts) wtro often 
fi r -.-o v •:; M-c-;::K M^.ey rir:.*: 11 v. r.ajfway acrorc th: United States, 

TJ.«.7 •:/':. n-'.v ' •\z th-.. r.Qjcr ylfir.r. T of rhcrt looming: projectr during 
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visits— such as the father vho taught his daughter to wallpaper or the 
mother who taught her daughter to upholster a davenport. 

In sunanary, the data Indicate that there was a primary subject 
matter resource for ir.ost learning projects. Individuals end printed 
materials were nar.ed as the ir.ost helpful single resource In over 70 per- 
cent of the learning projects. There was a relationship between the 
type of planner used and the primary resource nair:ed In group,' individual, 
and resource-planned projects. 



Interviewees were asked to rate their degree of satisfaction with 
each learnine project on a three point scale: (l) very satisfied, (2) 
not very satisfied, and (5) halfway between. These data are summarized 
in Table Uj. 

TABLE U5. — DEGRES OF SATISFACTICN WITH LEARNING PROJECTS 



Degree of Satisfaction with Learning Projects 



Learning Projects 



of 3a*:isfact5or. 



Number 



Percentage 



riot v-'rv . 




211 
22 



76 
16 

8 



Total 



276 



100 



Ir.n- rvl- V r, r-:por*.'-?i \^.\t.z '''r-r-j satisfied with f6 percent of the 
I ' -trr- y c . 'r ;r. : -r Th'-y v/-?r'» "holfvay between" or "not very 
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The interviewer observed numerous cases where the interviewee vas 
very satisfied with the learning project yet there was a lack of reliable 
information and even n:isinforr.aticn as the interviewee described the 
episodes that canposed the learning project. This observation applies 
only for learning projects in the area of home and family competence, 
since the validity of the observation was based on the fact that the 
interviewer' s professional training is in home economics. Since close 
to 60 percent (n=l65) of the total reported learning projects were in 
this subject ratter area, it was more than a trivial observation. 

It would have been helpful if an additional question had been 
asked as to why they were not satisfied with the learning project. 
Since this question was not asked, the data analysie sheets were reviewed 
for all projects where the interviewee stated she was either "not very 
satisfio'l" or "only half-way satisfied" to see if any patterns emerged. 

Two patterns did emerge. The first was related to the subject 
matter classification of the project. Learning projects classified 
ur.dtjr social .•ani civic car.petency only accomted for 7 percent (n»l9) 
of the total nur:tor of learning projects, yet h2 percent (n«8) of them 
were clnr.nl fled es either riot very satisfactoiy or halfway between. All 
eight prcJ-'Ctr. ha:] teen self-planned; this finding leads to the cpecu- 
Jatlon I'rArr.^n: T:c-y need r.ore help with planning and implementing 

th--Ir l-::i\vr\i r.r prcj'.-ct.c relet'-fci to r-ocial and civic responsibility, 
Zi 'i-: -r'r. cf civic litorricy"^ suf^c'estc that the reauon why individual 

■'W^:;--- T., /IN- < v, "An Act-Icn-Ir:qi:ir:/ I'c-Je] of Civic Literacy", 
(urip J ! :. '; :o;. i.-u:'*., :vl-:ccit-; or.'.il Policy Rereyrch C'-'ntcr, 

* y - ■ '^i--^ OV.-ro.-iMr:?;, r.yrn-jurr;, ri.*/. , IVl':^) , pp. 
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self-planned learning in the area of civic competency is more likely 
to fail and be Judged failure by the participant is because the acqui- 
sition of these competencies depends on the intentional interaction of 
tvo or more persons. It may also be that learners lack clear goals in 
the area of civic responsibility; they also may lack planning skills 
and knowledge of resources. 

The percentage of learning projects reported "not satisfactory" or 
"half»/ay between" was somewhat lower in the other three categories of 
subject matter— 25 percent (n»57) for personal or family related 
projects; 25 percent (nal8) for projects classified as self -fulfillment; 
10 percent (n»2l) for occupational and vocational in:oJects. This may 
indicate a need for r.ore resources to assist learners, particularly 
in the areas of personal or family competence, social and civic ccoipe- 
tence, and self -fulfillment. 

The second pattern that emerged was in relation to the day-to- 
day planner. The data are summarized in Table 1+1+, 

The percentages of projects classified in either of the two cate- 
gories of dissatisfaction were very similar for self-planned (26 per- 
cent) , grcvip (25 percent), and individual-planned (19 percent) learn- 
irg proj-rcts. There was aljr.ost no dissatisfaction expressed with learn- 
ing prcj?ct.- which woro resciircG-plar.ned (l percent). In the subsections 
of .-^roup-p] ^inr.'C-i projocty, there vac a higher percentage of dlssntisfac- 
Mor. for rroups v/ith an inr>triictcr (27 percent) than for self- formed 
r:ro\-pr, (9 porc';nt) ; in the Kubroctions of projects planned by an 
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individual other than the learner, there vas a higher percentage of 
dissatisfaction with those projects planned by an intimate (26 percent) 
than those planned by a paid expert (ij percent). 



TABLE UU. —DEGREE OF SATISFACTION WITH LEARNINO 
reOJEC?rS BY PRU'IABY ELANHER 









Projects Classified Not Satis- 
factory or Halfway Between 


Type of Planner 


Total Pt-ojects 
Reported 


Number 


Percent of 
Projects in 
Category 


Self-planned 


185 




hi 




26 




Group 

Group with instruc- 
tor 

Self-forred group 


kk 


(33) 
(11) 


10 


(9) 
(1) 


23 


(27) 
( 9) 


Individual 

Intjjratc, nonexpert 
Intimate, also 

expert 
Paid expert 


36 


(19) 

( 2) 
(15) 


1 


(5) 

• • • 

(2) 


19 


(26) 

• • • • 

(13) 


Material Resource 


13 




1 




1 




Total 


276 


65 


• • 



Responses to the question about additional help needed for self- 
planner 1 projects r. jfiieest that rorc information about resovirces ir.lght 
bo an nirt in r';d-.cinc the porcontage of dissatisfaction. Interviewee 
coT'jt!<^.nn3 on £:roup-plannod learning with an instructor included such 
stater ■■nns a:; clooiys wore too largti, subject matter covered vac too 
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general, and the instructor vas not vell-versed in the subject or could 
not ansver specific questions. 

Since the learner* s perception of satisfaction becootes an Important 
criterion for voluntary participation in educational activity, the find- 
ings suggest that (l) learners possibly need help in defining valid 
criteria, and (2) that professional planners need to become avare of the 
learner* s criteria for satisfaction In an individual or group learning 
experience. 

Comparison vith Other Studies 

A comparison vas made between the amount of learning undertaken 
in this study and the results reported by Tough for both his entire 
study and also his population of mothers of preschool children. This 
summary Is presented in Table U5. 

The reader is reminded that Tough set a minimum of seven hours as 
a criterion for a learning project, while the present study set the 
minlmijm at one hour. A car.parison of data^ for all learning projects 
with data for projects seven hoxars and longer showed very little dif- 
ference in the total time spent in learning projects, in subject matter 
areas studied, in r.ajor planner, or in primary subject matter resource. 
The differences were in (l) number of learning projects— the mean dropped 
frcr 5.B to and (2) the length of learning projects — the rcen rose 

'''See nppcr.iiz D, p. GI6 for corparison of data on projects of 
s<=?v?r. hc'jrs r.r.d jonj:or with data for all projects. 
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from Ul to 33 hours vhen calculated by the Individual and fton to 
38 hours vhen calculated by project. 

In the Tough study, mothers vere one of seven populations studied; 
the populations Included professionals, factory workers, and lover- 
level uhlte collar men and vcmen, as veil as mothers. The group of 
mothers In the Tough study vere belov average In time spent at learning, 
though they were not necessarily belov average In their number of projects. 
A comparison of mothers stxidled by Tough vlth the mothers In this study 
shovs similar results. The lover averages found In this study can 
probably be accounted for by tvo factors: (l) the sample In this aiudy 
vas a random sample from the population vhlle the mothers Intervleved 
in Tough* s study vere a sample representative of one upper middle-class 
nelfih'corhood ; (2) this study included projects of less than seven hours 
duration which accounted for the lover m.ean length of learning projects. 

Table U5 also presents data from four recently completed studies 

1 2 
of advilt hifjh school diploma graduates , practicing pharmacists , urban 

3 U 
profecrior.als , and managors and teachers In Ghana. Each study utilized 

To\igh* s design and described learning efforts In all aspects of the 

respondor.na' liver, in the twelve months prior to the Intervlev. 

Vo'rr.son, "L-;r:rning Projects Pi:rsued by Adults Who Have Earned 
Kif^h 3::i.ool Diplcra ar.j/or Hifh School Equivalency Certificate." 

^'Johr.r, "Loeirr.inc ProJcc*,r Pursued by Practicing Pharn.acists." 

^cCatty, "P:tt,'..Tns of Loarnine Projects." 
U 

Dnrrjr,, L-.-urrAnf-: Effort.?; of Two Crcupr3 of Accra Adults." 
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Conparlsons must nonetheless be cautious and tentative at this 
stage. The studies varied In their populations and methods of sample 
selection. None of the studies was a survey of the general adult popu- 
lation. No coefficients of Interviewer reliability vere established 
among the various Intervlevers engaged In the six studies. With these 
limitations in mind, the following tentative conclusions are set forth 
regarding the learning activities of adults: 

1. Although the degree of participation varies, almost every adult 
undertakes learning activities in any given year. 

2. Learning for credit constitutes only a minor proportion of the 
educational behavior of adults. 

3. Most learning activities are initiated for practical reasons— to 
acquire kncvledge and skill related to one* s Job, home, family, 
sport, or hobby. 

U. Some clear differencec exist among populations in the amount of 
time spent in learning activities but not in the number of learn- 
ing projects undertaken. These differences also exist within the 
same population. 

5. The typical adult spends from thirty to one hundred hours average 
time on a learning project. 

6. The percentage of learr-^.r-g projects undertaken in the areas of 

(a) vccaticr.al or occupational car.petence, and (b) home and family 
competence appears to vary with different groups of adults. 

?• The percentage of learning projects undertaken in the areas of 
(a) public af fairs, (h) relieion, and (c) general liberal educa- 
tion dooc not vary to any great cjctent among different groups of 
adults. 

8. The rr.ajor plann«?r of ^idult I'jarnlr.*? activities is the learner 
hiinrelf. Solf-planncri Iccirnin;'; accounts for appr ox irately two- 
thirds of t/o,; tctal learnir.^: oiTorts of adults. 

9. Groiip-pJcir.n loarr.ir:f: activities account for 10 to 20 percent of 

tho tc*al I->:trnir.f': 'jfforts of adults. 
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These studies have added to the growing knowledge of participation 
research that focuses on the individual learner. They have furthered 
our knowledge about the concept of self-planned learning. They have 
also shown that the amount of adult learning effort is extensive and 
that much of it occurs outside adult education institutions. 

This study of mothers of young children seems consistent with the 
generalizations that are emerging pertaining to adult learning and self- 
planned learning. It is fairly clear ^ however, that young mothers, by 
comparison, have engaged consistently In fewer learning activities than 
other groups of adults. 
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CHAVTER V 
tnilLIZATIQN OF INFOFMATION SOURCES 



Overvlev 

This chapter Is devoted to a discussion of the data pertaining to 
patterns of Information seeking. The findings are organized in the 
following sections: transportation facilities^ membership in organiza- 
tions, use of mass media, obstacles to learning, knowledge and use of 
adult education institutions. 

Transportation Facilities 

In order to better understand the mobility of this population, 
data were gathered on the availability and use of both the family car 
and the bus. Alr.ost all subjects had a driver* s license (9^^ percent) 
and two of the three subjects without a license were cxirrently taking 
driving lessons. 

Only 6 percent did not have any use of the family car in the day- 
time, and this figure dropped to 2 percent for evening use. In the 
majority of caros, vsc of the fair.ily car necessitated driving a husband 
to V(ork, Su£ trancportatlcn was available vithln walking distance for 
50 pcrcTt, yc*. only five subjects (lO percent of the sample) ever 
usci tr.*^ b';s. 
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These data voiild Indicate that most young mothers had transporta- 
tion available when the need arose and use of the family car was impor- 
tant enough for them to make the effort to drive their husbands to vork. 
Most did not have to rely on bus transportation even though it was 
available to at least one-half of the subjects. 

Membership in Organizations 

Interviewees were asked to list the organizations to which they 
belonged in the p^st year. The data are suDanarized in Table U6. 



U6. — M£^!BERS1!IP IN ORGANIZATIONS 



Number of 
Organizations 


Total Sample 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


0 

1 

2 

Total 


36 75 
10 21 
2 U 


23 96 

• • • • 

1 U 


15 ^ 
10 42 
1 U 


U8 100 


2U 100 


2U 100 



Seventy- five percent of the stv&y carple reported no memberships 
in any organization during the past year. Of the 25 percent vho held 
ir.embershJp in en organization, 21 percent (n=10) belonged to only one 
org;nnl7'^ticn nri percent (n-2) telonged to tvo. When organizational 
ir.emV^r?Mp \nz vicvid by groups, quite a different pattern emerged. 
In Group 1, rothor:: with the oldest child under >0 months, only one 
vorr/m rclcn * '.o cry orcani^.fttion an'l che was a rx-rber of two. The 



remaining organizational memberships vere held by Oroup 2 mothers^ 
vhose oldest child was between 30 and 6k nonths. 

A mother of three children conxiented in the Interview that when 
she had only one child she was perfectly content to stay at heme and 
take care of the baby and hor.e; now that she had three children she felt 
closed in and needed to get out. This comment suggested that the dif- 
ferent pattern of orsahizatlonal Tneffibership might be due to the differ- 
ence in the stage of the family life cycle. If this Is true, there 
may be more potential for group participation In adult education pro- 
grars for r.others whose children are a little older. 

While organizational membership was relatively insignificant, those 
who did belong were active. "Active" was defined as attending at least 
50 percent of the meetings and/or holding office or se* ving on a com- 
mittee. In only one case was the organizational membership not active 
during the past year. 

Organizational memberships were categorized Into eight predeter- 
mined types of organizations: (l) religious, (2) fraternal, (5) service, 
(U) civic and political, (5) nationality or patriotic, (6) recreational, 
cportG and hctby, (7) educational, end (8) occupational. Membership 
was hold in only four of these ccit€.'Cories (Table U7). 

Only tvolv-.; of tho forty-elcnt women in the study rcrple hold 
rfrb«?r."hip ir. ar.y crf-'inlzation; the total number of organ ir.atlonnl 
r.'tfl'.L'^.rrriipf r. .-I'-J vfir, fourteen. Fraternal and cocial oi'^anlzatlcns 
acco^ r:*:'- 'i Tor 5-0 '"'^''-"^ (f".«=7) of th\: ror;.berr.hipn--ono vaz in a 
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fraternal organization, the other six memberships vere In social 
organizations (Newcomer Clubs, sorority, and craft clubs). 



TABLE 1^7. —TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONAL MSMBER8KIP 



Types of 


Total Sample 


Group 1 


Group 2 






Organizations 


No. Memberships 


No. Memberships 


No. 


Memberships 


Rellf.ious 


3 


• 




5 


Fraternal and Scclol 


7 


• 




7 


Civic and Political 


2 


1 




1 


Recreational, Sports 










and Hobby 


2 


1 




1 


Total 


lU 


2 


12 



Kes:bership in organizations vas not an important part of the life- 
style of mothers vith young children. Findings in this study vere 
consistent vith an observation made in a recent nevcpaper article^ vhich 
pointed out that younger vor.en want to do things on an individual basis 
or vith a few other persons their ovn age and at a time that can be 
fitted into their fardly schedules* 

Use of Mass ^edla 

Mass mf-clia cons^jjnption is an integral part of inforr.ation- seeking 
ter^flor. Ur-j patterns involving foior rredia— television, radio, nevs- 
p.":p-»rr, ar/i r. 't;"i::ir:o::~rr*j pr-j3onteu b^.^lov. 

\"iry:i:\lri L. W^Lrrvr., "Ir; th*^ lont D-^cado, Fover Worrcn* s Clubfi 
W-r.r. F V r y-r : N- v Yon: Tir. ^r , January T?, 1975> ^^cc* 1 (Part 

p. V'". 
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Television 

The television set has assumed the status of a necessity In this 
generation; its presence and use are unquestlcaied. All households had 
at least one television set; almost two-thirds had tvo or more sets. 
Mothers spent an average of three and one-half hours per day vlevlng 
television, although the time spent ranged from one to eight hours. 
Most reported "listening" to television many more hours than this. The 
time reported vas limited to vlevlng time; hovever this could Include 
doing seme household task, such as Ironing, at the same time. 

There vere three commercial and one educational television stations 
serving the households. Subjects vere asked vhlch local station they 
vatched most frequently. About one-third indicated Station A (CBS 
affiliate) and Just slightly less than one* third indicated Station B 
(NBC affiliate); the other third said they had no one particular station 
they vatched nrost frequently. Station C (ABC affiliate) vas mentioned 
by only 2 percent (n^l), and no one named the educational station. 

An additional question about the educational station revealed that 
$h percent of the hcsnes received the channel, yet 35 percent never 
watched It, 50 percent watched it occasionally, and only 15 percent 
watch--'d it frequently. The only reported use of educational television 
in learnir.c' prcjects was a series on "Buying a House" and another on 
AT.orican Hlc-ccry. 

Thoso finciings Indicato that in arear. served by several television 
r/.ation,-;, certain station- wer^; vicwod r.ore frequentJ^/- than others. 
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This Implies that surveying their intended audience as to stations 
vleved should enahle adult educators to better utilize the television 
media* 

Radio 

' There were seventeen local radio stations— eight M and nine 
stations. Every household had at least one radio and 8? percent of the 
households could receive both M and stations. The average hours 
of radio listening a day reported vas three, but the range was frm 
zero to fifteen hours. 

Two of the eight AM stations were clearly the ones listened to 
most frequently. Station A, listed by 29 percent, is an ABC affiliate 
although they have localized, not network, newscasts. This station is 
on the air 2k hours, 7 days a week; it has a consistent format— regularly 
scheduled segtr.ents of infonnaticm such as news every hour on the hour, 
traffic reports 1^ and minutes after the hour. Its prime audience 
is the middle adult range— ages 20 to 50, and it is characterized by 
its contemporary adult music. Station B, named by 25 percent, is a Cl^ 
affiliate. Its progranming is not as localized as Station A, but its 
music is similar; it is strong in programming for the young hcmemaker. 

One of tho nine PM stations was named by U5 percent of the study 
sarplc ns the iV. i;tat.ion listened to mor. b frequently. This is a full- 
stcrco 3*:aticr. with a format of "beautiful mutiic"; it allows only four 
br-.-akr. jK*r hcur--'-/f..j rnzt is uninterruptv;d music segments. Fifty per- 
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cent of the study sample either could not name the !M station they 
listened to most frequently or else the station vas outside the local 
area. 

These findings also indicated that certain radio stations vere 
listened to more frequently than others. These data vould be useful 
for adult educators In program promotion. It should be noted that nq 
subject nar.ed the radio as a possible resource for her learning projects 
nor used radio as a resource In any learning episode. 

Newspapers 

Seventy-six percent of the sample read a daily newspaper almost 
every day or more often than once a day. However, they indicated that 
In many cases this meant a "Gkimmlng" type of reading. Table U8 shov/s 
the reading pattern in greater detail. 

TABLE U8. — READEIG PATTERN FOR DAILY WEWSPAPERS 



Total Sample 



Frequency 


Ntimber 


Percent 


Mor^ ofton nhar once a day 


8 


17 


Alrr.oct ey^ry ci^.y 


29 


60 


A]:r.or.t ovory cAujv day 


2 


k 


Cnc^j or tw.l'j-- \i vo^-V: 


h 


8 




• • 


• • 


N "^v. r v'j'fK. iriily r; ;v:,x? p t 


5 


10 


Total 




99 
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Ten percent never read the dally nevspaper and an additional 12 
percent read one only a few times a veek. Since tvo dally newspaper s 
are published In the metropolitan area, subjects vere asked which nevs- 
paper they read. A majority percent) read the evening paper while 
13 percent read the morning paper; 17 percent read both^ and U percent 
read a dally newspaper published outside the metropolitan area In com- 
bination with one of the local newspapers. The local Sunday nevspaper 
vas read by 92 percent of the study sample. 

A somewhat different pattern emerged when subjects were queried 
about the reading of weekly newspapers. Seventy-five percent did not 
read any type of weekly newspaper; 19 percent read the local village 
weekly and 6 percent reported the only weekly they read vas a church 
published newspaper. 

Another type of newspaper, carmonly referred to as the *'Penny saver, 
is published in this area. The majority of space is devoted to want 
ads but it does include short articles of a local nature. Slightly 
more than two- thirds of the sample read the Penny saver on a regular 
basis. 

While patterns might vary frcci one locality to another, these 
findiniTD indicate that a knowledge of the reading patterns of news- 
paporc crin be helpful to adult educators for both promotion and 
infer:: Ht ion- nype novspnper articles. For the locality in which this 
otiidy war. con^iuctod, lY.j daily cv'jnlnc newspaper has considerably more 
potor.'.ial for r«:?ch'nt^ youii^: roth'rrs since 75 percent read this news- 
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paper compared vlth 30 percent who read the morning newspaper. Weeklies 
published by various villages were not read as frequently as night be 
expected but the "Penny saver** weekly was read more frequently than 
might be expected. This suggests a possible potential for utilizing 
the •* Penny saver" for short promotional articles. 

Magazines 

Interviewees were asked to enumerate the magazines they read 
regularly— that is, almost every issue. Ninety- two percent (n>*I(2() of 
the study sanple read at least one magazine on a regular basis. The 
number of magazines read ranged from 0 to 11} the mean was J. The 155 
magazines enumerated were categorized into 6 predetermined groupings. 
This pattern of magazine reading is summarized in Table U9. 



TABLE U9. —PATTERN OF MAGAZINE BEADING 



Category of ^:agazlnes 


Number Read 


Percentage of 






Total Number 


Hor.o fiHii Wor.en' 3 


115 


75 




9 


6 


Spor^w, Hcl.ti-^s, Travel 


7 


If 


Euoir.c.".s or P;*Ci''j£ clonal 


1 


0« 


RolJtvlovr, Farr ?ir/; Kerberchip 


• • 


• • 


General and Licr.*; P'lction 


25 


16 


Total 


155 


99 



;^cr.? ^jr/i v;c' - :.a;rrji7rlr.^:z woro the r.ost frequently read, occount- 
irr Tcr 7' p^rc- r/, o:' */r :: ^c^ol nijrbor. A31 other cotogorios of 
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magazines vere used Infrequently. It should be noted however that 
fourteen of the twenty-five listings in the general and light fiction 
category were one magazine— Readers Digest . 

Since home and women* s magazines represented such a high percentage 
of the total magazine reading, a reading pattern for that category is 
shown in Table 50. 



TABLE 50.— BEADCIG PATTERN FOR KOME AND WOI^EN'S MAGAZINES 





Magazine 


Number Who 
Regularly Read 


Percent of 
Total Sample 
(N-l»8) 



Better Homes and Gardens 


16 


33 


Good Housekeopint^ 


11 


23 


Ladies Home Journal 


11 


23 


McCalls 


11 


23 


Redbcok 


11 


23 


Woman s Day 


11 


23 


Far.ily Circl-e 


10 


21 


Parents 


10 


21 


Glar;.our c " .dcr:oiselle 


5 


10 


House Beau Jul 


3 


6 


American Hctr.e 


2 


1^ 


Cosropolltan 


1 


2 


Houee and Gardtsn 


1 


2 


Mi£Cr«llanvcus 


10 


21 



Forty or tho fcrty-elght intervievoes (85 percent) read at least 
one rr.ap;a?.ino -n ^hir. catof^cry. The range vac from zero to nine; the 

VT;r nvr r aray.lnor;, Bott^r ITcro^ and Gardonc vas the magazine 
r*>a l ^c^^ Tr q- ^r.^ly hut there wore *)if:ht rragazlmiS read recularly 
by ror j nyan TC poroont of -/no study r>arple. 
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These findings Indicate that except for magazines classified as 
hone or women's magazines, mothers of yotmg children do not regularly 
read many magazines. A knowledge of the reading pattern of home and 
vcmen* s magazines coxdd be helpful to adult educators in several vays, 
such as using examples from Better Homes and Gardens rather than House 
Beautiful or House and Garden for interior decorating classes, or using 
articles froir frequently read magazines as case studies or as aids in 
helping young mothers learn to evaluate the reliability of Information 
an. a given subject. 

Obstacles to Learning 

Every person has things she vants to learn but for one reason or 
another she sometimes fails to reach her goal. Sometlilrxg may be started 
and not ccr.ploted, or perhaps it is never begun. Subjects vere asked 
what otstacl&G prevented their not starting or not completing things 
they vant-jd to learn. The question was open-ended and respondents could 
KivG more than onf. reason. Similar responses were grouped into general 
headingc end ara surrr.orlzed in Table 51. 

Tho n;j'.ter of rf:ar.ons given by each interviewee ranged from 1 to 
u. Th*:: rronn was 2. zho total nur.bor of reaconn given was ll6. 

T*;'? T.hr :n .".est rf->q\'-'ntly rontionod reasons were lir.ited time and 
,:. -r.7, r.oi.oy, nr.-] priority cf far.ily oblicaticns at this point 

l:; ^Ar.-:, A ':.]r..- A'j roj.utvfl rvTiron wu;; their difficulty in locating 
r.'iVj- : ♦.r ^y --c'J 1 ^rur». TJ.ono four roQf.onr, were all related to 
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TABLE 31* —OBSTACLES TO LEARNING 



Reasons Given 


Number of 
Mentions 
(N»ll6) 


Percentage 
of Sample 
(N»U6) 


Limited Time and/or Energy 

home (and work) responsibilities leave 
little tLTiO; don* t like to start things if 
can't have time to finish; must choose what 
Is most important to fit into limited time* 


56 


75 


Limited M.oney 


22 




Family Obligations Wv.ich Take Priority 

satisfied nov with just taking care of baby 
and h«ne; family corxiitment comes first; 
can* t plan ahead— kids get sick or husband 
out-of-town £0 I'm tied down. 


10 


21 


unxxci vsire 

lack of good baby-sitters^ especially in 
daytime; difficult to find baby-sitter I 
can trust* 


7 


15 


Never Gettirr Started on a Learning Project 
lary, rood ctrorg drive to do things; lack 
interest in things; great procrastinatpr; 
not enou<?h motivation; fear of challenge; 
fear of fsiiluro; no practical use for some 
thingr. 


10 


21 


Learning Bfycr.'i Capability of Learner 
JuS't too har:i; c-^j frustrated when don't 
ur.derfitand /w'r.ori doesn* t r^o right and quit. 


8 


17 


Cnanf^in^ Interests 

get tcreci ir it doom* t hold ry interest; 
lose Intor-'ot easily (short interest span). 


7 


15 


Llr.ltcrvi Lonrr:"^r.r Roroi^rcor 

dcr:* t ruxw w > to 1:0 for recources; poor 
teQchor; ccnfiictinc information fruntra- 
wine* 


7 


15 


r.ncic 0^ Trnr.-.T.cr'.otlcr; 


5 


10 


Locr: Ccrrur.;rr 'o Ac ccr- Me To Tf.lnf^s 


2 




hr;. : ; * * v?ir;t r-^ ^0 ro out; con- 


2 


h 
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their current stage in the family life cycle, and together they accounted 
for 63 percent (ns75) of the II6 mentions. 

Tventy-one percent of the sample specified reasons why they never 
got started on learning projects; these reasons included those related 
to motiva-lon and practicality of the learning. Three other categories 
of reasons vere related to obstacles cnce a learning project vao under- 
way—learning beyond the capability of learner, changing interests, and 
limited learning resources. Lack of transportation, lack of ccmpanlon 
to acccr.pany subject to events, and husband* s attitude vere other 
reasons cited as obstacles to learning. 

Data ccllectcd on obstacles to learning would have been more com- 
plete if the interviewer had probed for additional reasons rather than 
merely asking the one open-ended question. The reascm given by the ten 
intervlevecc who gavf; only one response to this question vas alvays one 
of three— lir.ited tlir.c, limited r.oney, or family obligations. These 
may have > excuses as much as obstacles. It was when the interviewee 
gave tvo, trjroe, or four reaEOns that she got into the area of obstacles 
related to atartinc or continuing o learning project. The data col- 
lected te^an to f,V/e Innight into this, but further probing for addi- 
tional r :.Jircr.n and tho roor.ing of the responcen could be recommended 



Knowledge and Use of Adult Education Inatltutlona 

To determine Interviewees* knowledge and use of adult education 
Institutions, data were compiled from two sources. First, Interviewees 
were asked to nar.e the organizations, agencies, and places they knew 
about that might have Information to assist them In learning projects. 
The Interviewer explained this Information might Include expert advice, 
printed materials, counseling, or classes. Second, a list of institu- 
tions which the interviewee had used during the past year In her learn- 
ing projects was compiled from the interview data sheets. Information 
from these two soiirces was then categorized under four headings: (l) 
institutions used but not named, (2) used and named, (3) named but not 
used, and (U) neither named nor used. These data are summarized in 
Table 52. 

Five adult education institutions were each named by more than 23 
percent of the study cample as potential Information sources. These 
five institutions and the percentage of sample who named them were: 
libraries, 5^ percent; public schools, hi percent; colleges and univer- 
sities, 29 percent; Cooperative Extension, 27 percent. 

These institutions ore among those generally considered to be 
ff.ajor ir.soltu*:.ions of adult education, yet the recognition factor was 
lovf^r tr.fjn or.o r.ieirit oxpoct. Even with the highest recocnltion factor, 
t*f<?r.e five Ins'iitut.ioni; wore noz used as a resource by subjects to any 
tT'.3t *x%"r/; fir. rofloctoJ l;y tho data in ColurJis 1 and 2, Table 52. 
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The three institutions used as a resource by more than 15 percent 
of the study sar.ple were: television, k2 percent^ business and industry, 
59 percent; religious institutions, 19 percent. Business and industry 
vas nair.ed by 23 percent of the sample, religious institutions by 6 
percent, and television by only 2 percent. Thus, institutions identified 
vlth adult education were seldom used by the subjects whereas three 
Institutions— television, business and industry, and religious— were 
used more extensively but were not identified with adult education. A 
discussion of the use pattern of each institution follows. 

Public schools 

Only lU percent of the study sample had participated in the public 
school adult education program in the past year. Seven women had each 
enrolled during the previous twelve months in one class on the follow- 
ing sutjects: bcokkeeping, seving, program for mothers of prekinder- 
garton chlldrer, cake decorating, drug seminar, physical fitness, and 
golf. Five of tho reven were In the area of personal or family com- 
petence j one was Job related j one was in recreation. 

The ricrth Syrfjcuse school district has one of the largest public 
f Chcc] *3';»jlr. ofJucaticn progrars in upstate New York. Rromotion is 
ox*.o:.r : •/•; 0; -] !r;cludc:E dictrltution of a cor.plete program listing to 
cv-.:y rc'.;: -r.cl-i ir. tt'i district tvico a year. Intorviowecc should be 
awa" • of tir.'i vc.j-; r.^iVe oar-y occcsc to this; procrtirr. Yet only *»1 per- 
C'T.-. c:' \{.- :»irrr,^'- r/c.-d put lie rohoci adult 'education as a potential 
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Information resource and only Ik percent used this agency during the 
year. 

fUbllc school adult education has one of the greatest potentials 
for serving young mothers. They have the facility for direct nail pro- 
motion into every household. Their program is based In the community 
vlthln easy travel distance; cl''.s6es are offered In the evening when 
more young mothers have access to the family car and have husbands as 
baby-sitters. Many classes offered by public school adult education are 
In subject matter areas that Interest young mothers— home and family 
competence and self- fulfillment. However « they need to experiment with 
methods other than traditional classes. 

Televlrlcn and radio 

There are three coirmerclal and one educational television stations 
serving the r.ctropolltan area. As reported earlier In this chapter, 
all housohoj.ds had at least one television set; 9^^ percent of the homes 
could receivG the education television channel. 

Nlnety-eigh*: percent did not list television as a potential Infor- 
mation ccurce which ::iipportc tho preirlse that television Is viewed as 
an «;ntc rtoinrr.cn t rathor than as an educational medium. However, when 
on-:; loc'r'." at th^j 'lata on use of television as an information source, 
the opporlt*-; i;; tru-;--^^^' p'^rcent of tho sti;r]y carr.ple had used television 
or. on Jnl'or: ?ition r.ourc^ fVirirr. the paot year. This percentage ropre- 
ijon'c'j ■ irl::r.';: t us*^ of any of tho fifteen institution catocorioc. 
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Comnerdalf rather than educational, television vas used for epi- 
sodes within larger learning projects. Although there vere examples 
vhere entire prograr.s vere used as episodes, vell-deflned segments vlthln 
a particular television program vere frequently used. For example, tvo 
vomen Included episodes that vere ten-minute segments on gardening 
carried as a regular veekly feature of a locally produced vomen* s pro- 
gram. Another vocien vleved an Interior design segment for five veeks 
on the same program. There vere also examples of segments on children* s 
toys, child care, and sevlng vlthln other programs. One learning project 
Included a four-veek series on "Buying a House" vhlle another Included 
an eleven- week series on American history. There vere several Instances 
of the use as learning episodes of television nevs, and of programs 
related to national elections. 

These data suggest that further development of television as one 
of the prlr^ry information resources for young mothers has greater 
potential than might have been expected. It has the advantage of reach- 
ing ther directly in the hCHce vith no cost to them— tvo important 
factcrc at this stage in the family life cycle. It could become an 
important aid to self -planned learning. 

The aversf^c hours of radio listening a day which subjects reported 
was tJje»j, y?t r&dio plnyod no role in the learning activities of this 
group, Thory was no use of radio as an information rcGCurce nor was 
ii r.ar.od as a pc*.ontial reso-JTce. This leads to the speculation that 
Itc rolo r;lr,ht r-'i' or/: prirarily of prcrrotion, althouch adult educators 
r.houJrl {.'• chniJ %Tt»f;*:'.i to uce radio more creatively. 
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Cooperative Extension 

Seventy-three percent of the sample neither listed this institu- 
tion as a resource nor used its services during the past year. Of the 
reavaining 2? percent who had a knovledge of the agency, only h percent 
uses it as a resource during the past year. The tvo usee cited were 
direct phone calls to the agency for information. 

This has implications for several reasons. First of all, Cooperative 
Extension is an institution whose inrlmary purpose is adult education. 
Second, a major subject matter focus is in home economics, the area 
that represented 59 percent of the total learning efforts of young 
mothers. Third, it is an institution which, in this metropolitan area, 
has used a variety of teaching methods. In addition to classes, con- 
sumers may receive information through letter series, home study packets, 
bulletins and publications, telephone answers to consu2:er questions, 
and mass media. Yet in spite of this, only h percent used this insti- 
tution as a resource during the past year. 

One probleir may be not only lack of knowledge of Cooperative 
Bxt'^nnlcn as a potential resource but also ilff.ited knowledge of its 
ranf'e of prcKr?im, both subject ratter end method. Comments made by 
ir.torvl<:;--.c'=:£ as th«y nar.ed this Institution indicated they perceived 
it ar. a placi' to i;r,o for one specific things such as a pXac« to call 
for arrv'-'rr, to qtiocMons or. food and nutrition. They had no idea Exten- 
.-icn p.-orrr.rr.c incl- 'ici othor rulject matter nor did they realize there 
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Here additional vays of getting Information other than through phone 
calls. 

Cooperative Extension, like public school adult education, should 
be one of the major resources for young mothers. Its strength Is that 
Its program Information Is unbiased, reliable, and backed by research. 
Better profiram pron;otlon may be one answer to Increased use of this 
Institution. 

Business and Industry 

In this study, business and Industry vas used by the subjects In 
their role as consumers seeking Information about products. No subject 
participated in the systematic adult education courses and ]n*ograms 
provided by business and industry for employees. In a metropolitan 
area, there is a greater number of businesses and they are larger than 
one might find in a more rural area. Twenty-three percent of the study 
sample nam.ed business as a potential source of infonnatlon but a higher 
percentage (39 percent) used it for a source of InformaTiion. Women 
frequently reported obtaining infonnation from store clerks, garden 
centers, lumberyards, car dealers, real estate agents, and busina^is- 
sponccred Home Shows. This represented the second highest information 
sovrce use even though business and Industry represents an institution 
type 'Which is concerned prirarily with other goals but uses adult educa- 
tion in order tc achieve their.. Business employccc can and do provide 
conrurer Inf'orration but in many caser, this information is biasea 
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towards sales. Stores In particular do not see the need to provide 
eonsuner education training for their sales clerks; yet vomen are rely- 
ing on these clerks for Information to a much greater extent than they 
are on adult education Institutions whose primary purpose Is to provide 
unbiased consumer Information. Vlhy Is this? It nay be because women 
have easy access to store clerks and expect them to be a reliable Infor- 
mation source. It may be women are not aware of other sources to use; 
It may be they are not wlUlnig to make the extra effort needed to seek 
out reliable lnforr.atlon. This does raise the question, however, of 
the reliability of ccnsincer Information obtained from consumer suppliers- 
manufacturers, salesmen. Perhaps this Informatlm should be compared 
with Infoiiratlon from alternative sources. 

Rellglour. Institutions 

Until fairly recently, religious institutions have been concerned 
primarily vith procrams for youth; adult education was more of an after- 
ti-iOught. Methods of instruction with adxilts were only extensicms of 
those uccd with children. A change became evident in the I96O* s with 
the cvtrrint concept being that of reneval. Less end less emphasis is 
on cor.verr.icn and r.ore concern is shown for renewal and deepening of 
ccrritnor.*: vithin Vro ranks of the vast r.ajcrity of the population who 
c2alr a rcliricur faith, but whose relaticnchip to the chiorch is nominal. 

Use of ro3.ie:ici;n institutions rar.itod third with I9 percent of the 
sarplo •;; ir:i: ".hi/ innti tu'vicn-'tl soi^a-ce in their learning. Of -he nine 
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wconen reporting, tvo had attended a series of training sessions on 
teaching Sunday School, one vas participating In a church- sponsored 
discussion g2'0up, and another attended a marriage retreat* The reoialn- 
Ing vomen (n»3) sought Individual counseling. Though this Institution 
ranked third in use, only 6 percent of the study sample named It as 
an Information source. 

Health and welfare ar;encles , 
GoverRr.ont agencies 

These tvo categories of adult education Institutions differed from 
sane others In that a varied assortment of agencies made up the category. 
The health and welfare category Included such agencies as Planned Parent- 
hood, Visiting Nurses, Red Cross, Heart Association or Cancer Society; 
family service agencies such as Social Ser^/lces; and Settlement Houses. 
CSovornrr.ent agencies included those at all levels of government— 
r.unicipal, county, state, and federal. There was a myriad of agencies 
In thes*: zvo cateeories in the metropolitan area. A few agencies offered 
proerar;i> for groupc, but the rajor proeram emphasis was on the individual 
rr.ethod (telephone, printed raterlal, counseling). 

Thirty-cno percent of the study sample were familiar with health 
and wclfaro ar:'jr.clca; thoy ranked third in level of recognition since 
fir^.;--v. r.?:- •; at or.o af:-:ncy that fell into this category. Fourteen 

perc--r;t • o i rc .r'ht ii;rcr.'.atior. fr cr. this typo of inr.titution during the 
pQi;t -j'.r'i-. In «i:!'.:Mon to th',' two individuals who had enrolled in a 
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Bed Cross flrBt aid course, others used individual counseling and pam- 
phlets. One couple sought professional counseling ftrcjn the nevly 
established conmunlty family-debt counseling service. There vas not 
as sharp a contrast between the percentage vho named health and welfare 
agencies and the percentage vho used them as there was for most other 
Institution types. 

Governrent agencies played a minor role— they were mentioned by 
19 percent of the study sample but used by only 2 percent. One person 
had used the Consumer Protection Bureau as an information resource. 

Libraries 

Books and pcar.phlets were one of the most often used primary' 
resources in the learning projects reported. Yet, it was observed, 
Intervie'-ccs did not dlrectls' use libraries. They either purchased 
books or borrowed them frw. Trlends or neighbors. Libraries were named 
as an infcnratlcn source by 5'^ percent of the study sample— the high- 
est porcor.tagcj of rrontion of the fifteen different institutions. Yet 
only 10 porcont had ured a library in the past year. Why is it that 
litrarioc played fuch a rinor role as an information resource? Inter- 
vi carr^:i\tz otcut llr.it*.-d resources at the local library r.ight be 
on ' cl . th" lit r nry ',n\c- only open alt-irnoonc. The library ri^ht not 
be '/r. « r-:"\ r-rro'.: for infcrratlon on the majority of topic?; ntudjed 
by ',11. z .:rc-..p 'ir.'i .'v-:J .-ctr, .\rij not have perceived the role of librarian 
c- -r n*: c" t'-rr cr. oi'r\;'ir..; ir; rcirat Ion or help. Intervievcer. may 
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have lacked the skills necessary to uee a library effectively. The 
availability of inexpensive paperback books In a vide range of subjects 
nay also have affected the use made of libraries. 

Museums 

Only 15 percent of the subjects perceived museums as a resource 
for Infonr.utlon, and only 2 percent used a museum as a resource for 
learning during the past year. There are at least three museums in the 
immediate metropolitan area; only one was mentioned and it vas the one 
which did offer classes and was located in the central city. 

One woman had r.ade an effort to visit museum exhibits during lunch 
hour since her place of er.ployment was only a block away. The central- 
ized location of the r;useum may hinder wider use. The fact that learn- 
ing projocts In the area of liberal education played such a minor part 
of the total learning efforts of young mothers may have influenced the 
llTJlted use of this institution. 

VcluntQiy orranizations 

This institution type includes wor.en's, fraternal, service, parent 
oducaticn, ar i public affairs groups. This category wac named by 17 
P'irc'T.': '"iu*. cr.ly cno cp^icific organitration— .YWCA— was nair.cd or uiied. 
Th:; foior i;.'Jl7li-..?<ls (P porc ;r.t) who user] the YWCA as a learning resource 
fittT/io'l olMor.. ?o In oi^.hor ;ro3f, tennis, interior decorating, or handling 
a prf.'.-.cr.col "htld ir. th*-- wotvr. 
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The lluited knowledge and use of voluntary organizations might be 
related to the earlier finding that membership in organizations vas not 
part of the lifestyle of mothers who have young children. It might also 
be that voluntary organizations are not providing enough program offer- 
ings in the areas need and interest to young mothers. The potential 
for further developaent of this institution as a learning resource for 
mothers of yoving children requires further study. 

Colleges and universities 

Twenty-nine percent of the sample listed colleges and universities 
as a possible resource for their learning, yet only two percent used 
this institution as a resource. One individual was enrolled in two 
graduate courses. It Is interesting that the university she attended 
was located in an adjoining county; it wan a public-funded institution 
whose tuition was lower than the private universities offering graduate 
courses in the county where the subject lived. 

One possible explanation for the fairly high recognition-low use 
relaticnrhip vas that colleges and universities were perceived as pro- 
viding l^arr.ir.c activities for credit. However, participation in credit 
courses Mvr. foxirA to bo a very Insi^if leant part of the total learn- 
ir.r. efi'cr*:.- ci* rothcr." of youne: children. 

Coll-;.: ;:, ar.d uiivjriiitioc in the r.otropclitan area also offered 
E wi l-- fur.y of : or. cred it cor.tir.uir.i; education programs, y none of 
*-^/.* :'l or a l'-"irnlni: reciourco, Cont, n.ay have bcM;n a factor: 
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another factor may have been that college and university continuing 
education programs vere planned for groups and this type of planner 
was nsed in only l6 percent of the total learning activities of young 
mothers. The subjects offered by this institution may not have been 
the most relevant for young mothers. The time schedule of classes may 
not have fit the subjects* lifestyles, and the centralized location may 
have hindered participation. For these reasons, college and university 
adult education nay not be an appropriate institution to serve this 
audience. 

Business and vocational schools , 
Froff:'.z icr.al cccio- 1 , 
Corrogpcnu?r.cg scncols 

None of these institutions was perceived as a major resource for 
learning activities undertaken by mothers of young children. These 
institutions vers also lowest on the scale with respect to use. There 
were itany business and vocational schools in the metropolitan area 
rancin£ in subject r.atter fron. business, hairdresslng, or modeling to 
parapi'ofessional training of redical-dental assistants. Lack of avail- 
abiliny, therefore, was not the reason why this institutional type was 
not used at all. Rather the explanation probably lies in the relation- 
ship r.-Vwr>or. th-i r.U-.Ci of the far.ily life crjcle and labor force status. 
Fcr^y-'.v/o percent of the Li;cJ-jcts worked, but ten of tbe twenty working 
rO'.\.'-:rz cr.ly wc:'r:-i p'lrt tL'e and their jobs W'ire primarily in sales 
nr.d --•I vrlc'-'.l, r.'-r iv.V.Ul'.'A or T^ni^killed cateforicc. Profosoionnl 
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societies were Insignificant as an institutional source probably because 
only two subjects were employed as professionals. 

Two women were taking a correspondence course* One mother was 
enrolled in a correspondence course frooi the John Tracy Hearing Founda- 
tion as one of several episodes in a learning project related to her 
child' s hearing problor. The second ROther was following a Job-related 
ccrrespcndsnce course her husband was enrolled in. Her purpose was to 
increase her understanding of his Job. Correspondence schools may have 
played an Inslgnlflc&nt role because they znay have been perceived 
primarily as a source of vocational education. Also^ irAst people are 
not eware of oorrespondence courses unless they hear about them indirectly- 
such a£ the young mother who was told by her doctor about the correspon- 
dence ccia-se from the John Tracy Hearing Foundation, 

Sxarirary 

A study ^ conducted In I967-68 in the Syracuse urbanized area found 
that ty ccr.cervative estimate, cere than one thousand different organi- 
zations, Bjiw.cies, and noneducational instltutiais conducted adult 
education activities. Findings frc»n this present study Indicated that. 
In spito of *ihi£, younr; rothers had a limited knowledge of the learn- 
ing r'.roi.'rco" curr-?r.tly available fror. adult education Institutions. 
In f»'! ;;P.:or. */r::.-y did r:Ov rely on the established adult education Instl- 
tutlcr..-; -vC nr;y .-r'-at decree oxc^jpt for t^.-levicion, business and industry, 

^Ivr,r. y. lr^,r \r.j •*o;^v':y r/r,ovr. A'lult Bducnllon in Syracuse/' L^^, 

n • ri' TJrii . "T*. Coll^*r • of Gyracuc;o Unii/GiTiity, (SopLcr.bor , 

. . " , \ 
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and religious Institutions. Sven for these three institution types, 
only 19 to U2 percent of the study sample took advantage of their 
resources. 

Why Is it that the established adult education Institutions played 
such an insignificant role in the total learning efforts of mothers of 
young children? Their limited knowledge of available resources may 
have been one reason, but even vhere the recognition factor vas high- 
est, the Institutions were still not used to any great extent. Data 
did not support a possible explanation based on the relationship to 
prior level of education or satisfaction vlth prior schooling— the 
median educational level vas 13 years and 60 percent had a positive 
attitude tovards school. There must have been other reasons. 

Why dldn* t young mothers make more use of group learning? Their 
stage in the fatr.lly life cycle, limited time and money resources, and 
the probler. of finding a trustworthy baby-sitter that th^ coxild afford 
may have been contributing factors. Their learning needs were often 
immediate and did not fit into a schedule of classes starting on a 
certain date. Self-planned learning seemed to be the answer. Another 
observation was that many of the things they learned were very personal. 
They may not hcvo been willing to v^t their personal or intimate needs 
on piiblic display or to share ther. excopt on the basis of trust, con- 
fidence, ar.'i :Lr.tir.ac:y with husband, relatives, and close friends. 



CHAITER VI 

SUMMARY, BIFLICATIQNS, AND RECOMMiNBATIQNS 
FOR FURTHER R£S£ARCH 

Overvlev 

The primary purposes of this chapter are to sxinmBrlze major find- 
ings of the study and suggest Implications for the theory, research, 
and policy of adult education. 

Purpose and Methodology of the Study 

The primary pjtrpose of this study vas to Investigate the learning 
activities of mothers whose oldest child vas not yet in school. Vfhile 
all learning activities of this group vere studied, special attention 
vas f^lvcn to their self -planned learning projects. A second purpose 
vas to describe the educational Information sources utilized by this 
group and to delineate the policy-coordinating issues for adult educa- 
tion. 

The follovint: quontlons provided the focus for the investigation: 

1. Kow n.uch l?qrnlr.f: vas tender taken In the pact tvelve months? 

?. Wh?jt ver'.! '/n'! rf^iationrhip.: nronr: cortain personal and socioeconcn.ic 
c:.aro':*;irl. Mc-.—at'^, l-yf^l or o'lucatlon, attitude tovards :;chocl, 
frjrlly loi.cr fcrj'i r.^ntun, fprily incore, cccial position, 

Y.-:l\'.i.A^ y. f;'Mwi'-? to'w'sr" n '/irr'.^^ ,1 ':ornir:f;--&r/i tlio extent of loarn- 
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3* What broad educational purposes vere most linportant*«learning for 
occupational, vocational, and professional competence; personal 
or farlly coir.petence; social and civic ccnpetence; or self* 
fulfillment? 

k. Who or vhat vas the mejor planner for the learning projects? 

5. Who or vhat vas the major subject matter resource for the learning 
projects? 

6. Hov iriuch learning vas self-planned? What vas the extent of self- 
planned learning in each area? 

7# For the self-planned projects conducted, vhat vere the reasons 
vhy the learner planned the project rather than relying on an 
••outslae^* planner? At vhat polnt(s) vlthln the learning project 
vould the learner have liked ir.ore help? 

8« What aspects of the delivery system of Institutional adult educa« 
tlon vere used? 

9. What additional learning vould the mother like to undertake in the 
next tvelve months? 

10, What vere the olstacles blocking learning? 

In order to ansver these questions, a probing, tvo-hotar interview 

vas uso'i to solicit the necessary inforr.atlon. A revised form of the 

Toupr: interview schedule (Appendix B) provided the guide for collecting 

ini'oiratior; related to learning projects conducted during the past year* 

Lists of ru^Jf'ct matter areas and possible learning nethodc vere used 

to s^vlrrjat. ? recall. A dcr.opraphic quertionnaire designed by the 

inV':^::Mr£i*.cr was uco'l to collect infcrratjcn on personal and sociocconorr.ic 

chtirrsc; V'.-: . ♦ i:rn, u*.i3 iza^lcn of inforr.atlon source::, ano knowledge and 

of ^'i'-ll ^yl'.^n'.lc:, Inc ti^*J;^:cr:^. 

Tr.-; ^^::T:]'^ :;-\»l-'c*.-/d for sti/:y ccnnir.tefJ of fifty r others rcsldinc 

Ir. '^•r. :>:'.c;cl 'i'rtriet jcchte'J Ir; Oncnrjaga County, New York. The 
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sample vas divided into tvo Independent samples of equal ntanbera: 
Group 1 Included cothers vhose oldest child vas between $ end 30 
months of age; and Group 2 Included mothers vhose oldest child ranged 
Ic. age betveen 30 and 6U months of age. 

Three criteria vere specified for the study sample— residence In 
the school district; member of the vhlte race, since the school district 
vas predor.lnantly vhlte; no full-time school attendance for one year 
prior to the time of the Intervlev, 

Intervlevs vere conducted by the researcher In a flve-veek period 
during April and May, 1973. All Intervlevs vere held in the hemes of 
the subjects; forty-eight usable Intervlevs vere conpleted (tventy- 
four fror. each group). Data vere analyzed on an 3BM-360/65 computer, 
using the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SfSS) computer 
prograr.. 

Major Findings of the Study 

The tvo ^.'loupc diffore'J, ty design, in the stage of the fandly 
life cycle. They did not differ significantly frcar. each other in the 
visriab] '." of fsrily otatvL, age, educational level, attitude tovards 
cchcol, roclsil por-ilnion, c*:ot':G in th-s work force, far.ily incor.e, or 
h':r.r,ar.'-i' ^ov^lr'i^•. t.he v:lf'.-' n learninc. Therefore, differences 
In nh*^ >ir.': ru/i •;:<t-vn^. of Icnrrdr.c cctivitJec cannot be attributed to 
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The "typical" mother in the study saicple can he descrlhed as 
follows: She was white ^ aged 26, married and living with her husband 
In an urbanized area In the suburbs of a central city of 200,000 
population. She completed 13 years of fonral school and had a positive 
attitude about school. She might or might not work for pay but If she 
did, she spent'atout 30 hours a week In the labor force. She and her 
hu^bcnd had an annual family income of almost ^13,000 and she had the 
supportive approval of her husband towards her learning efforts. 

Extent of learning activity undertaken In the past year 

In measuring the extent of learning participation, two dinensions 
were considered— the nur.ber of learning projects and the number of 
hours. All U8 Interviewees had undertaken at least 2 learning projects 
d'jTing the past year, which was a participation rate of 100 percent. 
A total of 276 learning projects was conducted; the average number 
was 6. 

Durin;j the twelve r.onthc prior to the interview, the U8 interviewees 
devo-e-i an estirated 12,002 hours to deliberate learning efforts. This 
WQc an averap-o cf C^O hours or ^0 eight-hour days per year, per person. 
Tr.e r'ciiin n-^rt r cf hours was 167 while the range was from 30 to IOI6 

The ] ;r/;^h of tfrr.o cpont por learnln,^ project vas hours 

w>.-n v- irhinp; ^ach prcj^ct '.equally. Thlc vas similar to the 

rr-'a;. I r.^;*'; of -1 \our.=: r.p*;nt p-;r Indjviiual in ef^ch learning project. 
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The median length of tine per project vas 21 hours, and the range 
vas from 1 to 1*92 hours. The median length of tine per project hy 
individual vas 32 hours, with a range frcm 8 to 138 hours. 

Tventy- seven percent of the total learning projects reported vere 
less than seven hours in duration; 8l percent of the study sample 
reported at least one project of less than seven hours. Only 3 per- 
cent (n«10) of the total number of learning projects reported were 
longer than 200 hours each. 

There were no statistically significant differences between the 
two groups in either the number of projects conducted or the total 
number of hoxirs spent. The difference in family life cycle stage did 
not account for any significant '/ariation in the amount of learning 
activity among the young mothers in this study. 

Status of learning' projects 
at tlr.e 01 ir.-ervlex 

Twenty-five percent of all reported learning projects had been 
ccirploted d'iring the yearj 67 percent of the projects were still active 
at the tirr.o of the interview, and 8 percent were inactive. None of 
nhe prc^'-ctf. Lr/iortakon in the past year had been dropped. 

Derr -^' cV :"^*,'iz i'fi c t, 3 on 

In*;-.rvi' ■wo 'S rn-port'jd toLnr, "v*.;ry catljifled" with 76 perc'ent of 
the 1- »i.-r;i.r.;-: prcjcctr. undertafton. They were "not very rHticficd" with 
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8 p*?rcent, and "halfway between" in satisfaction with the remaining 
16 percent. 

Learning for credit 

Another finding of this study was that few learning projects were 
undertaken for scaUerlc credit. Only U of the 276 learning projects 
reported were for credit— approximately 1 percent of the total. 

Subject rr.atter studied 

Subject matter relating to personal or family competence was by 
far the ir.ozt Important area— 59 percent of all learning projects under- 
taken by young irotherr. were In this category; the next largest percentage 
26 percent, was in the area of self- fulfillment. Together^ these two 
categorl-?: accounted for 87 percent of all the reported learning proj- 
ecUz. L'jarnine projects relating to vocatlon.'^l and also to social* 
and civic cor.pot ..^nco had relatively r.lnor positions in the overall 
pattern, acco^^ntin^; for 6 and 7 percent respectively. An analysis of 
i^ubjv-ct ra^V.r rs^walod that the r;.ajor er.pJiacls in learning projects 
^4^;•^•rr^af:vr• hy yo'.r.r: rolherc vcf; on the practical rather than the 
hQti^i'^T lo, on ^ti^ JipplKd rather than the theoretical, en-l on skills 
t- -r tr/u. 'i---, 

T:. • !•••'•/:.!:..• :.r oj Vv;*.; .'.Iro rir.rily;>id to di cccv^jr wl;o war. 
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vere classified In one of four planner categorlea^-self , group , 
Individual^ or material resource. Tvo-> thirds of all projects vere 
self»planned, I.e., the learner herself assumed primary responsibility 
for planning not only the vhy, hut also the what and hov to learn , when 
to learn I and where to learn. Ninety- six percent of the study sample 
had conducted self-planned projects. The second most prevalent planner 
category wa& gronr^.planned, vhlch accounted for l6 percent of the 
learning projects; 60 percent of the Interviewees had participated In 
at least one project In this category. Projects planned by an Individual 
othor than the learner accounted for 13 percent of the total learning 
projects with percent of the study sample using this type of planner 
for at les&st one project. Projects planned by a material resource 
(l.o«, prcgrarj^d learnint>:, tape recordings, television series) 
acccuntod for only 5 percent of all learning projects, but this category 
wac U5.ed by ?1 percent of the sarple. 

Prlrary :'/jV^»??t ratt^jr rercnrcos 

VDrdl^: ^^•■^r•:• van ccnr.i^iorable vorioty In the primary pubject 
rattor r-.^ovrc • ur>.d for learning prcjoctc, individuals (Ul percent) 
riv/i j.rir/v ! r-j*^;rlal:: (I'J, r*?rc':nt) WfT*'i 11? tod ac thn r.Oi^t helpful 
cirri- c-.- 1:\ o^v 7C p TC-^r/. of t:h-; l«;arnlnt'. proj^-ctn. A group 
t r r.- r. 1:.. * r* r.** w?;;- :;?;;•'•'. pr ir-.nry r«.'r.ourco in lU porcvjnt of 

• :.•»!.'!:..• ; r-i.!<: ( ♦.r-l^^v: ; icr., ivconlirii.::;, ♦.•xhiVltr), 5 

c\:. or clr»-rvir..:, T p*Tc:»T:t« In 7 pM'o»:nt of tho 
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learning projects, the Intervlevee Indicated there were tvo major 
resources and she could not determine If one vas of more Inpcrtance 
than the other. 

Self-planned learning 

As presented earlier in this chapter, 66 percent of all learning 
projects Wf;ro r. " If -planned. Vnien tabulated by types of subject r.atter 
studied, self-planned learning projects accounted for 60 percent of 
the total projects in each of two areas— personal and family competence, 
and social and civic con.petence. Self-planned learning occurred less 
frequently in the occupational (55 percent) and self- fulfillment (59 
percent) subject ratter areas. 

7h*i total ijirount cf tire spent by the study sarple in self-planned 
project." (65 percent) vas very rimilar to the percentage of learning 
projcotr. ir. thi:: cate^iory (66 percent). The average length of self- 
p]&r.n**a l-.-nrr. Ir:- prcjectr vsts ^'5 Kours as corparc-d with an average 
]er:rth cf i*:* Kourc fcr 0.11 proj'ict.-. 

Ir.*.'--rv:.'w-:.>:; r ted teint: v^-ry Eati::ficd with 7^ percent of the 
If::.:.-- i j.-cJ' Ctr. IJ^•i'•.•rtay.r.•^.. rlcwover, th'^y still Indicated a need 
fcr -trilMc.;';] :. ip ir. p--.rc-n'. In 6:.' cielf-plarnod projectj., 

• r. •• : : ir. ♦r.-^ £tr:o ot" ot.^uinir»: re:ci.jrcor. or orcir.tanc^r; 
^.:*-'cr':. : .ij •;. j.l..:. r.-.-u: • v-u;: r.-.-n':j c:;- • : orJy four tirr.on. 
'1. • ."'r. .!:.. • ,■. • '/'.'jV \'r.': ^tr/i plonrir./; jA:o:.r.' of tho j vO>'n- 

.'r.* r*c,' :* : './.l j" j:-.:.' i C'/f '.he ^ vl'i'.r.r'e ."ujj/^.c * that tr.'rro 
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adiilts were uninformed about decision-making proceseefi that could 
facilitate learning efforts. 

For slightly more than kO percent of the self -planned projects, 
the reasons cited as to why the learner decided to plan the project 
herself rather than using an "outside" planner vere that the learner 
was either not avare of any other planner to use for the project or 
felt the proJ<.-ct was of ouch a personal nature that self -planning was 
the only way to learn It, 

Trancpo:-tat.icn fii^illtlor. 

Most your'.£; r.otherr (9^ percent) had transportation available in 
tr.r? daytlrr.o if ur.e of ^ho far.ily car was Important enough to make the 
ertcrt to cl;iv'; thoir huKtar.as to work; this percentage Increased to 
cS> pw-r ..".r.?. for ^-v'.-nir.fj uzo of the family car. Bun transportation was 
avnllnM-.- '.o '.t*> l»-r.st or.»j-half of the subjectc, and was used by 10' 

p*TC«;:.t, 

v. -: ': ■•:•. ': ] Ir. r :- -':r. Ir'gt.ic;:: 

M r'f •. \r en" :.\:\u\ic:.r. vo;; r.c*> rir. jr.portont. port of the lifo- 
. *.;/:•• f.t* ."C*: v;-.o • : Eov.T.ty-fi v.* p'.TCont cf* thr- r.tudy 

rT' • :• re • • ' ' '. y '• •aC.:.:V : ',o ony Cffv,r. 1 t.lcr; 'i'U'.lr'.j: 'h*-.- 

•• C " • ••• ' T. . • /.-r '..>■} : ;• rr.- .p 5:. r-r. c.r."i.ii r a'.icn, 

■ r r ■ : •1''. • • • '-f. r.-.Ty r: f . ! . Icn 'ir.'l p'-rr-T.-- V'. -Ion 

•f •v.. • f r:-. 2 : .••••j.fif',-.': w r*'- \:-2'i \y 
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Group 2 mothers, except for the tvo memberships held by one mother in 
Group 1. 

« 

Utilization of Information sources 

An average of three and one-half hours a day vas spent vlevlng 
television, although the tljre spent i^anged frcm one to eight hours. 
Subjects were asked which local station they watched g.ost frequently. 
About one- third indicated Station A (CBS affiliate); slightly less than 
one-third rentioned Station B (NBC af f illtate) ; the other thlria said 
th€?y watched no one particular station most frequently. Station C 
(ABC affiliate) war. mentioned by only 2 percent, and no one named the 
educational television station. While 9^ percent of the households 
received the educational channel, only 50 percent watched it occasionally^ 
15 percent watched it frequently, and 35 percent never watched it. 

The averaro hours of radio listening a day reported was three 
but the ranee '^^ar frcr zero to fifteen hours. Two of the eight AM 
s taller:.* '-ore cl-'^arly the ones listened to most frequently. Station 
A, .Tistvd by percent, iz an ABC affiliate but emphasizes localized 
r«f-w:;o'irtr an*! r.:^:; n ccnsirtont forr.at of regularly scheduled segrientc 
of inrc:T'i-:ic::. i;t^^*:icn nnrvi by percent, is a CBS affiliate; 

p'xr:'.';. : * :.c* on loi'«ili7-;'l n:: Station A, but itr, runic is 
: .r. : 1^ r^'c.;:":: r :'cr '^r.'-j yr^r..;: hcr.or.Qkor, Cne of the nine 114 

s"-'}* :c.::. '...'ji: . : 1 ':.y .i;- cf * K'^ ctu::y r.orrplo av. tho FT-! station 

1 -r^-'l *c : r. \ f q-vr%:y. Thl:: 1:: full-ct^jr^o rtotior; vith n 
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format of **beautlful music*' segirents. F fty percent of the study sample 
either could not name the IM station they listened to most frequently 
or else the station vas outside the local area. 

The daily evening newspaper lias the most potential for reaching 
young mothers since 73 percent read this newspaper as corpared with 
50 percent who read the morning newspaper. Wee!:lles published hy 
varioi;^: vlllacf^.: were read by 19 percent. A local weekly •'throw-away" 
war. read by 69 percent. 

Ninety-two pt;?rcent. of the study sample read at least one magazine 
on a rcyular bar.is--alrrost every Iscue. The average vas three magazines; 
the ran>e was from zovo to eleven m.aga/ines. Wom.en' s and hom*e m^agasines 
wore the r.^Jt frequently rear!, accounting for 75 percent of the total 
ni;r:*c-*jr of r&^rv.inei: read. 

The youn^: r.olh'jrs had a limited tcnowledge of the learning recoiu'cee 
av5:Ilr/cl-^- fro:: r;'lult eyiucnt ion inctitutlons In the metropolitan area. 
T:**^'i J ol icr. u: ; lrctitu*.ions wi*h the exception of television, buslnonc 
ar/i i::':\srrj, '.nJ v^lU^iO'}.' inr.tituti one. The percentages of the 
r :: Jvc\. wr.o */ror>.- ♦/r.ro^- inctlt\;tionc fts renourceii were h2, 59, 

Vj r-/:*:-:/ r-.-rp-oM v-'.»3 y. Aire, M.fr five Inntitutlcns named rost 
cf • ^i. ]-c* I'll ir.r'orr.ation r.ourC';f~llLrarlof;, public cchoolc, 
r.-'. '-r': .V • : • ri.-'T.";:'.:' ^ ccMv*:* r.::<] unJ vorr. j ^icr, and Cooperative 
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Obstacles to learning 

The three most frequently mentioned reasons given as obstacles 
to learning vere liiLited time and energy, limited money, and priority 
of family obligations. A closely related reason vas the mothers' 
difficulty in locating trustvorthy baby-sitters. These four reasons, 
all related to their current stage in the family life cycle, accounted 
for 65 percent (n«75) of the II6 mentions. 

Twenty-one percent of the study sair.ple specified reasons vhy they 
never got started on learning projects— n.otivation, fear of failure, 
and practicality of the learning. Three other categories of reasons 
vere rcla*ved to otrtacles once a learning project vas underway— learn- 
ing ttycnd the capability of learner, changing interest, and limited 
learnir.c rercurcor. 

Irp31 cations for Theory 

The; pr'j'KTil rr^K'ty han irr.pli cations for adult learning theory and 
3':lf-pla:::*r:ci l-.'ur:. 1:.^; th^jory in at leai'.t two vayc. Fir&t| the f:tudy 
#:o:.v:Tt^'. ; ?lr.fcr;:a ..icn atout 'inch area. It contributed to the general 
t^v.-cjij p-.:-r.riir:-:.;j -.0 aUulL participaiicn ir* learning; activitl'js. Second, 
1* ?2??r:ri :v«v .-rrsl concjpt.r which BOj.lt -L-ducationc can use In theoi-y- 
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Infonratlon 

This and related studies have added to the grovlng knowledge of 
participation froir. the point of view of the learner himself. Although 
the degree of participation varies, aLnost every adult tindertakes learn- 
ing activities in any given year. Studies have shown that the extent 
of adult learning effort is extensive and that much of it occurs out- 
side eidiilt educaticn institutions. 

The adult learner is extensively involved in planning his learning 
projects. Self-plarned learning accounts for approximately two-thirds 
of the total learninc efforts of adults. Theorists interested in self- 
plann^xi lt.*arnins need to consider (l) uniqueness and individuality of 
learnir^: i^calt;, (?) inaivldual differences in planning ability and 
tv/ht, and {^) necessity cf assistance dui'ing the self -planned learning 
procv'::^.— cr.^ learnfjr with r:any teachers rather than one teacher with 
r.any l':uvx.^:rz. Ar^y theory about self-planned learning needs to 
inco'pcraV; anc: clarify the nature and extent of assistance needed by 
aclul*. Ir arr.rr.: for ::elf -planned lyarning activities. The issue is: 
vhat Mr--- ih^.r cri^t.•rla for ^ud^^in^; the orount and kinds of assistance 
n*j»jd-.-! .:'r.::v will vary d-L»poMdinij on tho capacity of the learner? 

7V>.' fir/Jlri*. tf.a\ rent loarninir octivitlen in this study were 
ir.!* : lor T/rr; j'.i c^j] ro'.:::cr.::--*x acquire; kncwlori£;c; end ckill related 
\o » .|g: , : C; UiviZy, "j.rr*^, or ;.ol.Ly--cu£X'.--tn tl*at thocry aLojt 
w'.y I ?.::, .••Ill rv*:'i:: *o ir.corpcrrit.-: M.e tcmI-] ^ -Drnin/- crj*';:itQ- 
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tlon of adults. Hovever, this raises the age-old question of vhat we 
do In the doir.aln of civic and liberal adult education? 

Ditta froir this study adds to the Increasing evidence that learning 
for acaden.ic credit and certification forn.s only a sir.all portion of all 
adult learning. Since certification and credit are considered to be 
poverful outcoftes and motivation of participation in formal education, 
the qKocticn ^.r; vhat applicability do certification end credit have 
for adult ciucn'-.ion? 

Concf.-ptg 

The concopt of self-planned learning has been xinderemphasized In 
adult jc&ticn theory and practice. The concepts of particii)atlon, 
I'-arnli.fc: orior.iatlon, cc If -planned le;t»rning, and adult learnint- vere 
clarifi'id furth-?r In the procent study. The learning project concept 
van chnr.(*'i'i inclucio p-"oJ«jctn chortor than the ceven-hour linit set 
ly Tcii.-h. Ccr.c'.p*,:-: that voro opera tlonolizcd for this ctudy vere: 
■pr'.rr.arj r ;i.J- ot. v.nttor r^nourco, cbcUicles to I'JHrning, and decree of 
::6iM:*rMcMcr:, Tho ccncvpt of rcrlf .*pln::r*ed l(?Jirriir:e var: hroafiemed to 

>r.r/wj » fji,cu*^. '.h^- arount cf cidditlonr:] help neoded and rear:on5: 
v^y J^.arn- r c':\c:>: to pjaa *.ho lf:brnlne projoci: horcclf, 

Irp] 'c:.:: :>r I r r^i^^^:on^l Po] jr-y 
:/' ■• ■ •• .. ; >' or. II Jcr;.: 3 .'•.••..it:;:. ?%•!.' / p"0].J. • qi. -rl'.'J 
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during this research believed that adult learning vas something that 
W9S done In an Institutional setting^ In a formally-organized course 
or prcgrain. The typical perception of intervievees at the beginning 
of the interview vas that they had not done any learning at all during 
the pact year, and that any learning they hod done vas unimportant or 
of low quality. A frequent side effect of the interview was a heightened 
awareness In the participants; of their own learning efforts and of the 
fact that nonlnstltutiont*! environirents and resoa^ces can contribute 
cut3tDi;Mally to a person^ s continuous learning. 

Suljectc did plan their learning activities; they reported being 
very s:atiGfiod with 76 percent of the learning projects undertaken. 
Yet th-j clv*ciJinc i plannJrH: phaae of the learning project was quickly 
par.i:-! cv^t, Thi-y lacked crliorla fo^ determining the adequacy, 
vnli!i^>, urA i:ul"riclor.cy cf Ir.forraticn. Their evaluation ckills 
c^-fr. 'c; •tirplK-t.ic. Gubject.- r:oor*=-*d to lack knowledge about coninunity 
rffi:o.rc '. f^r. J hew to uv^o Ihor., 

A rnjor rclrr c:* tho fcn:^il educriilonal syctem should be to develop 
fi rv.vcr-ftl '.'.M*..l'f levari:; Jiivicr;,: loDrniiuj end to produce ]oarners 
'wrc r-.r- :( r: t-*.-;;*. ^c v.iA dlr-.c-?.. tJ/..'ir own l';firnlng. Involved 
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Adult Educatlcn 

One very practical Ijaplication from this study is the potential 
use of the Tough instrument as an effective planning tool for analyzing 
interests of adults. Adult educators could gain considerable insight 
into client interests and learning styles by intervieving representative 
adults of a target audience as to their learning activities during the 
past year* This might prove to be a ii.ore effective method for deter- 
mining the educational Interests of nev audiences than use of planning 
cownittees vhlch atter.pt to involve representatives of the target 
audience in decision-making processes. The interview technique vould 
provide the adult educator vith a pictuie of the vhat and why, the 
how, when, and where— the preferred learning styles. 

One of the most Important implications for professional adult 
educatcra cttT.s frcr. the increasing evidence that adults plan a great 
d-al of learning for thorxelvcs. Learners are doing this themselves 
without any aficictance or Intervention from professional adult educators. 
I^^ now ce-^fT.s that adult educators should be concerned about both the 
l^^arnir*^ process and content of the learning fror a new viewpoint— that 
of the cfrir-dirocted le&rnur, Vf^iat should be the role of adult educators 
in av*rdz^A:u: iriullz to increai:e their awareness of the potential of 
V.-rrj'r.ir.;: - r: r -'lv-jr? It Iz apparent Icrxt one of the priir.nry aiiTiS of 
ix r.l:. :<\\':\x*y:o:\ i:;.c-ilfi be nc help adult:: ur.derc*.aria the proccrc of and 
-v'/^oT. xr • '-•crj^. r -.r'::! i:: Z':lT^j.?Mi\r.-:<Ji learnln/j* ThiG can be done 



by assisting adults vlth acquiring skills In determining educational 
Interests and needs, In selecting and organizing learning experiences, 
and In evaluating* 

Research experience froir. this study Indicates that an adult* s 
learning project Is a specific, personal, and individualized effort. 
Thii; Is another r^^ar.on why the role of Institutional adult education, 
particularly an It relates to noncredit continuing education, should 
strive? to facilitate th-j solf-plannod loarnine efforts of adults. The 
need of reliable subjt;ct ratter ruisources for sclf«planned learning 
projr^cti; ciitilhrniyz the adult educator to increase the diversification 
In "packH^;i:;^','' f;ubj»;ct rattor , tapes, cassettes, single topic 

Kf wrJer*/.,jr r rivi:, tolevlGion) for individual learning projects. These 
t. ;*.d to t-; avallabl-- for 'i;:.; in tho hcr.t:. Individuali/od instruction 
wlthlr. ' 1 '?irnir.*t ttctlvitlfr:^ no^,dc to hn increased also. 

Th^r Iftclc or >ricwj--'1iv- than f;ubJ^-ots had of adult education 
^;i.:^L^';^!c:.^. inilcn.-j a r.vMl for adiitior.al prograru prorr:oiion and 
Vcr Irirr.v!:. r^l'-Trri] prcc-..'i;c Circn>^ nrluJt oducation Ci{;cncloi:. 

7:. I.TT '- •/G^:!.! tj*' rr-t t.hrcrf.h ccriMUiity coord innL.i on of 

••!•.•';• 'f.;. C-iC'r. ccor'ilr.rjl icn r.houl^I inoluflo: (l) 

••••r Vr'^ij ! . i:. :*c: ':V "r:. :;- r7:c*» t.r/it, f-ov:* b-'yorul lh«? l.I::Mn^; of 
'•J-.. ': : r- ?.r, ir.-li !- r^K"! ] i t/it.or r: , t,ut.or::, nn 1 
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The effect of the interview on the heightened avarenese in the 
Interviewee of her own learning effortD provides a natural counseling 
technique to uncover learning interests— what she would have liked to 
learn and what obstacles prevented this. 

Group-planned iearning activities accounted for only 10 to PO 
percent cf tb» total learninij cflorts of adults. Learners perceived 
that. ^^roi.j) learnir:^ did not fulfill personal goals; this perception 
protably was an accurate description of the way it is. C\irrent educa- 
tion r.oa^:lc which invite clients to a place where many of her planning 
functic"?: are i^^jrfc7r\'::<l for her rust change. Adult educators cannot 
ccntlr.u • to V.:?li- v- that they alone know what is test for the prospective 
loarr'.T. Tht- bi^tV-^t challen^^o for adult educators is to accept this 
evlcir.T:c • nnd to tiik-- pc£;itive cterc to obtain infonratJon about specific 
l-*':irn ^ri ' !:iV^r . ^r; md coals in c^oup-learning situations. For group- 
l :nr;.i:..: ; rc.-.r-j:: vr.lch '.xt^T.d over o civt^n time period, it is much 
nH:\l':r ^c v.ry/i: : .vr that t:roup cbJoo^ivoc are ccTipatlblo with individual 
c:.j rcvj. / ... It i:: r.uch irore '^lifricult to accomplish tide for one-shot 
prc: r-;;: .: -(^r.Ic^ h.V(>.VA.- ]axvv r.u r.-.'r:; cf p-jople. Hf:ro, it may be 
irpc^'/r * 'o -j^r or; crj-^'lve:; nxA th-.n build thf objoctlvos into 

prr.rc.Mc:. .-o r t v^- I r.c- cv.:: r:r'lf-colect. There is a neted 

*c vrjr - -V/ * .''i-. *: r'cr r^*!3<i1::.: ]'"?:rr-'?r rprijz Into nronp-pjnnnod 

■ . * . » . . . • • • 
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saice vay as the present. Some Institutions have been engaged In what 
is coraconly referred to .as "long-range program planning"— planning 
four to five years In the future; however, the future Is coicelved no 
differently than tne present except for focusing on some economic and 
demographic variablec. There is need for comprehensive planning for 
the future that attesr.ptc to relate noneducatlonal factors in that future 
to educaticr.ul policy -rcklng and planning in the present. 

Questlonn ahout Alternative Policy Pools and 

As£;urptlons I'or AJult fJciucatlcn 

The prcsient study dc^::on&trated a high Incidence of self-planned 
iearninci: in the total leai-nlnj; efforts of young ircthers. This poses 
Sirrlcus jollcy quostion^ for adult education. Self-planned learning 
£:'r.o';la t:oi tt;ycnd the ran^re and rcsponcltllity of adult education. 
Zt. .: : i :;cn.c kind of jntorventlon. The major policy qucotions 

tri'n *,r j vr.at ^ra th^'j i;-rcur.a:; Tcr intervention and vhat resources vould 
r*'- 'ivnil ri; 1; rci ir.l'frvontlcn? 

P .-rrc:.. r.r'ir/yl :*-vlf-pl?nn' u loarnlng need and vant help wltl: 
'.r. ;ir rr i; ;-. It ::hculi bo an intoro::t of society to make relf- 
T^.: .r.'.- ' ! '.:•: ':./' r c:'^- rTici-:?:*. nr/l ror^j '^ff'JcMye. It ic economically 
: 1 ..v lop i:.. • i * v*.jcr.fij ?j!\J.t oduc^jMon prcr.r''5r.r. for evcry- 

c- * ' ■ . .0- ;.l TIo:' v/jll '-V'Tycr: : wnnl to l^-ftrn in an 
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Can we rely on Interest-baised progrconmlng to solve social Issues 
and problems over a period of time? Based on data from this study, 
one must seriously consider vhether civic responsibility should be a 
main concern to society since it was an area of priority and 
leas^ satisfaction. Another area of concern to society :^aIiould be 
parent education. The typical mother in this study spent tventy«»four 
hours during the past year in a self -planned learning activity related 
to child rearinge An analysis of the content of thes^ projects and 
observations made during intervievs siiggest a general lack of inf or&Q^- 
tion^ and use of imrellable sources of inforniation on child rear Inge 
It shoiild be in the IntereiSt of society that parents have available 
to ther. the r.cst reliable^ accurate knovledge and skills in respect 
to child rearing. 

/ 

The little time spent In the planning phase Of learning; projects 
indicates a need for, assistance in developing skills and competencies 
in planning, in knovledge oS resources, and in evaluation.. The role 
of adult educatcrc should be expanded to include* not only that of 
"presenter of cubject rratter" but also to include that of "facilitator 
of Icarninc/' If that role does broaden, vhat changes vould be 
rcquiroi In ccr.petoncion adult educators need and in the criteria used 
to ev!i2v;n*:e acquit education inntitDtiono? 

Ycunf rrctr'.?7T: •-^:<pro:T.ed concern about the difficulty in finding 
bar.y-r ; * •.*>r:* ccrld trunt. How could thi?: problem be rolvfjd? For 

ir/>x;^lA', ♦Z"'**!'^' or"' nt l.?ai;t tbrc^v? pOoriil^ voyr (or nemo corbinntlon) : 
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(l) training paraftrofesslonals vbo could go into the home— hov would 
this be financed? t2) Inexpensive daycare centers vhere mothers could 
leave children for a fev hours or for a vhole day; (3) taking learning 
resources Into the home—videotape^ cassettes ^ cable television. The 
policy analysis of the tradeoffs among these kinds of alternatives 
has yet to be undertaken;* 

If there were to be intervention in self -planned leaining, ^what 
resources would be available? One possibility could be the formal 
adult education institutions^ who have so far failed to reach young 
mothers. The leaders in these institutions need to ask themselves 
whether they do or should care about this audience and why. If they 
do care I what are they going to do about it? A second potential resource 
could be other institutions not considered primary adult education insti- 
tutions but 'Which may have an educative role— business and llhdustry, 
or televl slcn are exar.ples of two that were high in use but low in 
recognition as a resource. A tMrd resource is all those sources not 
yet opera tionali zed— inforriat ion networks, or mass communication devices 
such as cable television cassettes. 

Wlio will decide how retiources should be ^organized and ifiade avail- 
able? Is federal r.upport possible for rore packaging of timely and* 
relevant crlj-^ct rattor? Ig there a way of dividing up subject natter 
CO "iirr.-r^jnt irr titUvionc h^v*^; r ?Hponsioility for specific are&s? 
Vrc will -NjcI ;•; whr^t ic trr.^ best ^•Qy to accor.plish this? 
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Hov vill 16'cal ccnmunitles fonii the coordinating mechaniem. needed 
to provide the necessary counseling^ resources, and referrals^ Should 
the federal government establish ^a new coordinating institution? Should 
there he federal intervention to provide incentive for institutions 
to change? Vfhat effect vould such changes have oh current practices, 
i.e. , hov would ** counting" be used as a means of evaluation to deter* 

« 

mine future funding in a rGSource- facilitator program? Vrom these 

Questions it is evident that there is a great deal more analysis vhich 

< 

has to be done. 

/ . ■ ' 

■ / 

♦ .V ' Recctnmendatlons for Further Research 

This and similar studies have added to the grovlng knowledge of 
participation research vhlch focuses on the individual learner. They' 
have developed the concept of self •planned learning* They have also 
showr that the extent of learning effort is extensive* There is a 
need for future studies to be directed to additional areas of self- 
planned learning. These studies should focus on the major questions 
and issues rather than on questions vhether the extent of learning 
activity reported is a conservative estimate or whether learning 
projoclr. '^xtfincl over a two, three, or loncer period of years. 

Inr.tead of foc\]nin^: cn3y on the difference in degree of participa* 
tlon b'.-'tv^ '):\ •.vtrjou^i tTOup.^, there nlco needs to be a rrajor focus on 
qu»'':-^.I onr r-lri^^ri to dirioroncvs vltbin groupn. Why is it tliat come 
O'lul*:.:: cor r;. u ja^go rvrbcr of deliberate ilcnrnlnc projects, and 
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' spend hundreds of hours doing sot Vfay is it that others make so little 
effort to learnt- Thi^.vas the first study of adults engaged in self-- 
planned learning vhich attempted to determine', the extent of association 
between personal and soeioeconed&ic characteristics and the measures of 
learning participation—number of learning projects and total estimated 
time Spent. Further studlesLare needed using larger samples to test 
the validity of the tentati^^ conclusions. 

The current study provide'' tentative ansvers to a number of questions 
about the learning style of movers vith young children betveen the 
ages of nine and sixty-four months^ In this sample « all mothers vere 
of the vhite race and all but three subjects had a minimum of tvelve 
years of school. Similar studies vith young mothers in minority groups 
and vith less than a high school education are needed to determine 
whether the findings related to self-planned learning also hold for this 
group, and whether the obstacles to learning are similar. 

^ A limitation of this study vas its preoccupation vith quantity of 
learning activity* The study ir.Gasured the extent of lea-:ning effort 
Irather than the extent of changes knowledge, skill, or attitudes 

thcr: learners. A research study vhich measures behavioral change 
rhould be undertaken. The study rr4ght be in teims of liow much was 
learned or how irr^pcrtant the behavioral chang;eG were to the learner 
or to othorc. Ccr.par:u^cr.G could then be /r.ade as to the extent c*'' 
b^'havloral c-r iin^:'? r-:r.^:lL Ir.g fror. iearninR proJ?cts which were seli- 
plar.rv^l, oro^.p-plcxnn-r.d, .u.rlivldunl^plann4:rd, or material ronource- 
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. l8 It that group learning, activities did not play a more 
Important role in the total learning efforts? Wl^ Is It that material 
» resource-planned projects played such a minor rolef Why is it that 
the majority of the planners in individually-planned projects vere 
friends, neighbor^, -or i^latives, not professionals? What are the 
main dlff icul^es these^tttiatevir planners encounter in their teaching 
role? Vhat\help would they find most useful in improving their effec\ 
tlVeness? - imfverB are 4ieeded to all of these questions* 

. This study has made a prelijalnaiy investigation into some of the 
obstacles vhlch block learning activities. Further research is needed 
to determine whether the reasons given as obstacles when asked one 
epen-ended question are true obstacles or simply excuses. 

. This study, in additlton to several others, has added to the know- 
ledge of self -planned learning. Since it seems to be such an extensive 
activity, 4'urther research is needed on the competencies required for 
self -planned,, learni-n^. 

Kore reseaarch is also needed on resources. Why is it that learners 
rely to such a largo degree on Intimates "(friends, neighbors, relatives) 
and printed materials as resources? Why is it that some subjects 
rolled consistently on the same resource throughout most of their 
learnir.c projects? Why is It that adult education institutions are 
not us'^d ar. roseui'coc to any large extent? 

T';;i3 t.'.i.-iuy ru? rfjined qz r.ciny quentions as it has answered. Con- 
^-rir-u*- irr'.- cC 'h-^ ntudy havo boon in cp^rcific areas of adult learning 
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conducted by a specific population. It ia left for future researchers 
to escplore other areas and ^her populations. 

, Concluding Note ^ 

The grovlng body of knovledge regarding self -planned learning 
presents e challenge tp the field pf education. Educators can no longer 
subscribe to the dogma that self-planned learning Is beyond the range 
and responsibility of Its Institutions, In the belief it la an individual 
activity and affords no opportunity for the adult educator to exert 
Influence on the learning process. Persons engaged in self-planned 
learning need and vant help vlth their learning. 

What are the vays in vhlch adult educators and their institutions 
can cone to understand the challenge of self -directed learners? . It . 

\ ' * * 

Will require acceptance of self-»planned learning as a viable part of 
adult education. It vlll require the assistance of the elementary* 
and secondary school system, more effective planning, and nev suppc»*tlve 
policies. If adult educators understand the challenge, vlll they 
meet it? 
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April 1973 T 

— I 

■ f ' ■ . 

.. H XJ OO OCX X 

xxap po caoc 
xxxxxxxx 



Dear Krs, xxxxxs ^ , 

I vould like to ask your help In a 8tEr% y I*m conducting to help 
ne better, understand the needs and Interests of mothers such as 
yourself. * . 

In case you* re vender Ing vho I' am or vhat I represent, I might r 
4ust say that Pm a graduate student at. Syracuse Thilvarslt^ this 
year, , I*ve worked In Onohdagib. County for the past nine yeiars and 
have alvays been especially Interested In mothers vho have young 
children. It Just seemed right to build my survey around this 
Interest and actually get out to talk vlth scnie of ypu '^dlvldually. 

« 

Your name has been one of the fifty selected to represent moth^s 
with preschodl children. I*m hoping It will be posslbSe for you to. 
find time in your busy schedule to talk with me. 

I will be calling you to answer any questliuis you might have and 
to set up a convenient tijne for an interview. The interview may 
take up to two hours. As a small return for your time, you will 
receive ^3* You may also wish tc hire a babysitter to avoid 
interruptions d\]rlhg the interview. I am prepared to reimiaurse 
you ^2 for this cost. 

1*11 be in touch with you within the week to arrange a convenient 
time to visit with you. \ 

Sincerely, 



PATRICIA M. COOLICAN 

yX> Audribcn Pkwy. Apt. 10 

Syracuse, N.Y. 1522U 
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IVZEW SCBEIVLS^ 



WSfKfXXXfSWS t Be sure to emblish a relaxed^ trusting ataofipheire before 
beginning the intervlev. Zt/ls especially 'Ijnportant for the intervleifee 
to unisrstand that (l) you jBre Indeed conducting a study and ere not a 
salesman in disguisej (2) inffonnatlon you are requesting is not personal 
in nature^ (3) participants 'vill not be identif|>ed by name. 

&cplaln purpose of the stvidy by saying* something like... I* m Interested 
in talking Kith mothers li)i& yourself vho have preschool children, "about 
the things you've tried to/ leami about 'in the last year. 

1 : ■ ■ ■ . 

Most Intervievees panic vjfien they hear the .tford **leam" as they associate 
\t vlth schooling. Scty sbmethlng like. • . Vhen I say "learn" I doh<'t 
Bean learning the sor1;s ft things that people learn in School. It can 
be any subject—you ccruld have learned it in any vay. Anything at all 
can be Included, regardless , of vhether it vas big or little, easy ior 
hard> serious or fun. / I* ve only set vp tvn ^^Idelines to help me decide 
vhether or not 1 Include things you mention: 

a. First guideline Is that I* 11 only count the things you* ve learned 
in the last 12 months. . . so try to think of things you're learned 
si<ice last ' 

b. The second giildellne is that 1*11 only lorite down the learning projects 
where you made any sort of deliberate effort to learn something or 

hov to do scmethlng. All of us learn things as a result of such things 
as casual ctmversatlons, television viewing, or recreational reading. 
This Is an Important kind of learning too but I did have to set some 
limits. This Is vhy I decided to coimt only those things that you 
mads a deliberate effort to learn about. 

1. LIST LEARHIKG PROJECTS 

I • . * 

a. Explain that you will vrlte dovn the learning projects as they 

recall them— > then you have a fev questions to ask about each one. 

b. Point out that It usually takes a person 1^-20 minutes to think 
of learning projects. 

o. Probes 

(1) Chronological probe: Suggest that they think of highlights 
in their life during past year whi6h may help them recall 
learning projects. . ,r.oving, nev baby, going back to vork, letCe 



Adapt;':'] from Interview cchedulo used by Allen Tough. 
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(2) Category probe (Sheet #l)t Ve find that many adults forget 
' acme of their learning projecta. This sheet lists some 
different things that people learn, I don* t expect that you 
Hill have learned something in each ciategory, . • it* s Just to 
help jog your icemory. 

note: If interviewee uses something from list« try to get 
her to put it in her otm words, 

(5) Method p]|>obe (Sheet #2): I vant to get as complete a list 
as possiVle, because ve think that people make far more 
attempts to learn than anyone realize!^. 

On this sneet, I* ve listed some different ways of learning 
which may \help you th^k of some additional learning projects. 

(*^) Probe Ideai^: 

Whenever interviewee mentions sdne activity or area of 
her lif ^ that you think might have produced other learn- 
ing projects, ask her about this possibility. 

If interviewee has omitted a category, jirobe a little, . 
for exi^pXe: If she omits anything in area of current 
events,! you might ask... 'Wbten y<^u read* newspapers and 
magazines, do you try to gain and retain information 
on current events, politics, or. public affairs? 

Don* t interrupt person* s list of learning projects in 
order to ask criterion questions unless it is clear that 
the person is far off the track or you are not sure a 
project qualifies. 

Try to be jftreclse about Just what the person was tiying 
to learn, ,. use. 10-15 words to describe learning project, 
not Just specific title. 

OK, that gives us a fairly ccjnplete list. If you think of any 
other projects while we arp talking, be sure to mention them. 

Now I vould like to ask you some questions about each of the learn 
Ing projects you' ve rrentioned. The questions are the saire for 
each, r>o after wc do the first one, it will ir.ove along quite 
rapidly. 

Note: Sliuffle the Learning Project Data Sheets, putting the more 
concrete ores that ray be easiest to figure learning time first. 
Put oxx'^z you quention at the end.., by the tlr.e you got to than, 
interviewee ncrsel:' vill j'eccr;;nize whctFier or not these are 
deUborate lf;:irninr^ projeclc. 



(e) 



(c) 



(<j) 



MST cow flV/llU«i ' ^ 

2> TIME 

a. The first question 1*11 be asking about each one is the nunbez^ 
of hours you've spent on this project. Let* s. start, >»"»t.h ( first 
learning project )... You misntioned • , ^_ (list . 

f Of episodes s le mentioned earlier). 

Has there anything else you did to learn ? 

^,Repord learning time for each episode.' ^ j 

Hote ; If doubtful, vhether activities listed are learning epieodes 
this is vhere you check criteria for (l) deliberate learning and 
(s) retention for tvo days. i * . i 

Ycu might ask. . . During this abtivity, vas your main purpose tb 
^^^^ ^ During thdta activity, hov long did you vant 

to remember • vhat you viere learnlngt ^ 

b. Deciding and Traveling Time: Ve* ve been estlma^tlng the time you 

spent learning how to . There are tvo other kinds of 

time that Pd like to get an estimate for... Deciding and Travel- 
ing. » 

This Sheet explain s vh at m^ght he included in these kinds of time* 
GIVE iriTERVIEWEE SHEET #5» When she has read it, recorb time for 
Deciding and Traveling. 

3. DAY-TO>DAY PLANNER 

\ 

Another (Question like to ask about is vho'sspr vhat planned your 
day-to-day learning. That is, vho^9r vhat made the decisions about 
your learning. \ 

V ve coTie up vith four types of planners: (l) group; (2) individual; 
(3) material resource; (k) self-planned. GIVE INTERVIEWEE SHEEST #U. 
When she has read it through, be sure she understands each type of 
planner, *.hen ask vho or vhat vas the ma^or planner in this learning 
project. If project contained several episodes, intervievee may 
need to recall the planner for each episode in order to decide vhat 
planner vas prirarlly (51^) responsible for the learning project. 

note ; In most learning projects there Is clearly a single planner. 
The overall planner r:ay be clearly Identified, even though the learn- 
ing project incluvied nt least one episode planned by a group, another 
by a book, and a fov planned by the learner. If no one planner 
acccunle^i tc>r the rr.ajority of the planning, use the residual category 
of rtx-/j. plorj-iing. 



f . • 

• * ' ' ' • 

Beeord the follovlng;. additional infornatieo for aaeh eategot^ of - 
plaimer: ^ 

(a) Cteovps reecrd makeup of grovip— (X) group vith- inatructor 
or leader or apeaker aaaigned to that group} (2) informal 
intereat group self-foiined. 

(^Individual: record (l) relaticnahip to liiarner— brother, aiater 
■■■ husband, frl<%nd. neigbbGtr, co-worker, librarian, ato^e clerk « 
^ teacher, etc.; (2) vas planner expert in/^fhia areff^>(3) vae he 
paid to assist with project.- j.j • ^- " 

(c) Material resource: record tnedium— exctmpleft might be set of 
recordings, series of TV programs, set of programmed inatruc- 
ticKi materials, workbook or other printed matierials, or a 
language lab, * I ' 

. • • s 

(d) Self -planned: learner himself retains major responsibility 
for the day-to-day planning and decision-making. 

SUBJECT-KATTER RES0T3RCE 

Ask who or what provided most of the subject matter ^nformatim for 
this learning project. 

' CREDIT or w 6i;CREDIT ( interpret as **mostly credit" or "mostly non- 
credlt") ' 

The Interviewer can usually determine the answer to this question 
. for a majority of the learning projects. Ask this question only 
when you need to determine the answer, using these definitiona for 
credit: 

(a) Acaderlc credit--tovard a high school diploma, a certificate 
from a business school, or a college degree. 

(h) Certif icatlon"passing a test or examination, tovard some 
licenno or driving test, or tovard sore requirement or 
exairination related to a. jot. 

prfs?::t stati,^s of LSAP:iB;a fROJEcr 

Which one cf these four r.nsvers best describes this particular learn- 
ing effort ar. the prixent tlr.e? ' 

I ,^ 

(e.) Ccmploted— ir/^t jry real. 
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(b) BeflnlteSy aeilve— continuing learning effort right now > and 
spending about as much tise as ever at It. - , 

' ' . / 

(e) InacttVe><-have set It aside for 'a vhlle or am spending much 

less time at It now than before. / 
, (d) Ihropped before completing, and I don* t plan to continue. 

7. iDeuRagfe.jOF satisfaction 'with learning raOJECT 
' : 

/ Tlease think for a moment about hov satisfied you are vlth your leam» 
Ing project. Voul^. you 'say that ali^^together you are 

(a) Very satisfied. 

(b) Not very satisfied. 

(c) Halfvay betveen A and B. 

8. ADDTTIQWAi, QVEgtlON^ FOR SELF-PLANNED LEAHWING raOJECTS QNLY > 

(a) Would you have liked more help In your self -planned projects? ' 
If ansver i« Y£S, ask... jAt vhat polnt(&) vould you have liked 
more help? ■ \ 

NOTE ; Get Interviewee to Aise her own words , then categorize 
* later in terms of tasks. 

(b) Why dl(^ you decide to plan this learning project yourself 
rather than using an "outside** planner? 

9. REgSAT QUESTIONS g-8 FOR EACH LEARNING PROJECT LISTED BY INTERVIEWEE 

10;' DEMOGRAPHIC QUESTIOriNA^ 

The last three questions on the demographic questionnaire relate to 
future learning in th^ next year and obstacles to learning: 

(a) What learning would you like to undertake in the next 12 
months that is related to vhat you' re learning nov? 

(b) What rrS'jt learning projects vould you like to undertake in 
the nexT 12 months? 

(c) All of us have things ve want to learn but for one reason or 
another we don't ftlways do it... we start scanethlng but don't 
finish it, or perhaps we don' t even begin. What are some of 
the otstacles you've had? 
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Sheet 41 

FEOFLB LEARN THZNGS FOR • • • • 

Occupational, Vocatl<»iQl, and Profeeslonal Competence 

Includes: Bas^c and literacy education 

High' school equivalency - regular school subjects 
Trade, business or vocational subjects such as r typing 
or shorthand, practical nursing, data processlng,-.etc. 
New vorker* s preparation for entry Into labor market 
Ai)y on-the-job trc|lnlng 
Retraining for a shift In occupation 

Personal Development * 

« . ♦ • 

Includes: personality develoinent 

public spfeaklng, speed reading, etc. 
physical fitness 

anything related to mental and physical health 
driving lesEcxis 

Family Competence 

Includes: Role as parent, vlfe, homemaker such as Infant or child 
care, family plannlr.g, fairilly ^relations, consumer 
education, interior decorating, money management, 
nutrltloi, housekeeping, hone repairs, gardening 

Civic Responsibility 

Inclxades: citizenship or Americanization 
voting and politics 
current events 
community government 
civil defense 
pollution and ecology 
international affairs 
community development 

i 

Self^fulflllrent 

Includes: all kinds of liberal education 
arts and crafts 
hobbies 
recreation 

music, arts, dance, theater 
religion, ethics, or ir.oral behavior 
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Sheet #2 . 

Can you recall any times you tried to learn eosnething by . • • 



• reading a book, pamphlet, encyclopedia, nevspaper or magaziiae 

- vatching TV programs or neve, listening to radio programs, or 
going to a theatre j 

' /■ . , ' • > • 

• asking a specialist or^ experi such as a doctor, lavyer, counselor 
private teacher, or a financial or tax advisor 

- attending a conference, discussion group, a retreat or veekend 
meeting, a workshop, or other group meeting 

- asking question^ of your relatives, neighbors, or friends 

- enrolling in a correspondence or TV course, or through tape 
recordings or phonograph records 

- taking private lessons 
Have you learned In a • 




- in a govemirent program 



- In an exhibition, museum, library 
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Sheet #3 

X* PecidAng and Planning 

Perhaps you spent scne time deciding 

- vhat you vanted to learn 

- how you vere going to go about ^e learning 

- where to get help or advice 

" evaluating your progress . . . such as whether or not to 
proceed with the activity, deciding to take 8; different * 
direction, or that you*ve accomplished yOui^ purpose 

2. Traveling and Arranging 

Seme of your time might have been spent 

- traveling to a meeting or library, finding the right book 
or person 

- ftryanglng epprcprlate conditlcns for learning 

• sktemlng inaterlal in order to find relevant items for a 
learning episode 

3* Learning 

During some of the time^ yotir main ptirpose vas to gain certain 
knowledce, skill, or under standing. ' 

That is, you spent time reading, listening, observing, discussing, 
experimenting, or learning in SQme other vay— and your motivation 
to gain and retain certain knowledge and skill was stronger than 
all your other motives put together during that time. 
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Sheet #U 



Who made the detailed day-to-day deeiiBicaa ahout vhat you should learni 
vhat nethods you should employ^ what materials or resources to use in 
each learning episode? 



In some learning proJectSi you may decide to e^ttend a group and let 
the group (or its leader or instructoi;) decide vhat and hov you learn 
during each session. A group may be bf any sizei vith a minijnian of 
five persons. 

Examples might be lectures, vorkshops, study groups, small informal 
groups, or conferences. > 

2. One^to-ptie learning , 

In sane learning projects, the planning and deciding of vhat to learn 
and In vhat order is handled by one person, vho helps the learner in 
a one*to»one situation. That is, there is one helper (ox^ instructor, 
teacher, expert, or friend) and there is one learner. These tvo 
persons Interact usually face* to*f ace, although it could be by tele* 
phone or by correspond ence^ 

Even if learners Mete receiving individualized attention frcm 
one other person at the same time, it vould be included here. 

5# Material Resource Learning 

In these learning projects, the major part of the detailed direction 
on vhat to learn and vhat to do at each session resides in some 
material resource . . . a programmed instruction book, a set of tape 
recordings, or a series of TV jnrograms are examples. The learner 
follows the programs or materials and they tell him vhat to do next. 

U. Sclf-planned Learning 

In other learning projects, the learner himself retains the major 
responsibility for the day-to-day planning and decision-making. He 
may got advice from various people and use a variety of materials 
and resoiirces, but he retains the responsibility for deciding vhat 
activities to try next, vhat to read, and vhat knovledge and skill 
should be next in the sequence. Instead of turning; the Job of plan- 
ninhz over to sorrccnc else, he makes the day-to-day decisions himself. 
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Croup^planned Learning 




0 2 1 0 




INC IROJECT CtATA SEEETT 



Intervlev number 

Card # 

Card in series 



(#1 up to total nunter projects) 

Total Number Learning Projects 
Reported 



Desired Knowledge or Skill 



0 . None 

1 . Occi:(pational, Vocational 

2 . Personal or Family 
3 » Social and Civic 

k. Self-fulfillment 

5. Other 



Episodes and Times 



: — : \ 


\ 









Time #1: Deciding _ 
Time 12?: Traveling" 
Time Learning _ 

TOTAL 



1-g 

\ 5-6 ' 



7-6 



\ 



9 



12-15 

lU-15 
16-17-15~ 

19-20-21 



09211 



mterviev iaunber 

3. Day-tO'tay flanner \;. i 

O rottpt Inatruetor 

S elf^fomed- group £. Group: leader 
* Individual. -2- Oroypi Mlf-f«>n.«d- 

H.terlal Resource — |; jSw^S'seso^ce 



Medium 



7. Self 

Learner [HB. Mixed 

Mixed ' 

U, Subject»ttatter Resource 



1. Group or grotxp Instructor 

__2. Group: self-formed 
Intimate, nonexpert 

U. Intimate^ also expert 

, 5 « Paid- expert 

6« Books and pamphlets 

_ 7. Magaaines 

8« Kevspaper 

9 * ftrograinned materials 

10. TV and Badio 

ja. Film 

JL2. Recordings 

1^. Displays and exhibits 

"lU« Other 

J.5. Mixed 

l6. Couldn' t determine 

5. Credit ; 1. Toward academic degree 

2, Towajjd certification , 
• 3. Noncredit 

/ 

6. Present status ; / 1. Completed 

2. Active* 

5» Inactive 

k. Dropped before completing 
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Intervlev hvmber - 



7* Degree of SatlsfacHon ; ^X. Very satisfied 

_^g. Hot very satisfied 
Halfway between 

ASK qUEgriONS p AND #9 FOR 8ELP-ELAMNED PROJECTS OWiy 

8. Additional Help ; 0. No 

• ' — Zi- 

\ 8. Not applicable (not self -planned) 



What kinds 


of help? 
















,1 » 



Categorized 



1. Setting gOal_ 

2. Deciding on activities 

3* Obtaining resources or assistanc e 

U. Deciding vhen to learn or for how long^ 

5. Expenses ^ 

6. Evaluating progres s 

7. Othe r 

8. Not applicable (not self -planned; no 

help needed) 



9. Why did you decide to plan this learning project your- 
self rather than use an "outside** planner? 



27 
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'«9_ 
30 

31 _ 

32 

33 

34 — 

55 _ 
36_ 

37-38 
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Zkitervlew nvnb«r 
Card #1 * 



RAFHIC DATA 

\ 



Time Interview startej a.iH. en ded a .nu 

length of intervlev (in mlnutefif) ^ 

1. Hov many chlldr«i do you bave^ 



2. Vhat Is the birthday of each child (oldest fli*8t): 

1. . A ge in months 

2. _ ^ 

5. ' 

?• A ge In months ' 

Sample subgroup: Oldest child ^1. under 30 months 

2. 30 months-6 years 

3. Age of respondent- at last birthday 



^Age In months 
^Age In months 
'^Age In months 



U. What vas the last grade that you ccmpleted In school? 



1. More than l6 

2. l6 (college g:raduate) 

3. 13-15 (partial college) 
12 (high school graduate) 

5. 9-11 

~6. 8 

7. 7 or less 

5. Do you vork regularly for pay either at home or outside^ 

^0. No 

1. Yes 



1-2 

0 1 



5-6-7 
6 



9-10 _ 
U-12 _ 
13-lU ^ 
15-16 _ 
17-»l8 ^ 

20-21 _ 
22 



23 
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Interview nuaber 

6» Bon many hours ft veek do you vorkf 
?• Vhat type*of vork do you dot 



1 « Higher Executive^ Sroprletore Large Con- 
cerns, Major Ik>ofe8slonal 

2» Business Manager Fk>oprletor Medlun-Slzed 
Independent Business, and Lesser &:*ofe8- 
slonal > 

'3 » '^humlnlstratlve Bersoonel, SmJl Independent 
Business, and Minor Prof essloniy. 

K Clerical and Sales Worker, Teehnielaii, and 
Owner of Little Business 
3» Skilled Manual' finployee 

6 . Machine Operator apd Semiskilled finployee 

7 » Unskilled finployee 

8. Not jppllcahle (not working) 

8. Marital status ; £l. Married 

__2. Single 

Separated or divorced 
Widow 



9« How does yo\u' husband react to your spending time con- 
tinuing your learning? 

1 . Si^jportlve approval 

2 . Indifferent or neutral 
3» Outright opposition 

6 » Not eppllcable (no husband) 



Interview nunber ■ . • 

10. . tlhat type of work does your tausbaod dof 



Doesn* t vbrk 

Higher Executive, nroprietore Large Concerns, 
Major ProfesiBlonal 

Business Manager, •Proprietor Medium-Sized 
Independent Business, and Lesser Ffofeseional 
Administrative^Bersonnel, Small Independent 
Business, and Minor Professional 
Clerical and Sales Worker, Tecbnician, and 
Owner of Little Business 
Skilled Manual Qnployee 
Machine Operator and Semiskilled Bnployee 
Unskilled Qsployee 
Not applicable (no husband) 

• 

11. What was the last grade that your husband completed In 
school? (Itolllngshead categories) 

1 , Graduate professional training 

2 , Standard college or imiversity graduation 

3 , Partial college or vocational beyond high 
school , 

U. High school graduate 

5, Partial high school ( 10-11) 

6 , Junior high school (7-9) 
7 » Less than 7 years 

8 , Rot appllcabley'(no husband) 

Calculate social elites : Occupation ( ) x 7 " 

(Holllngshead) / Education ( ) x « 

/ Index Social Position 

, Scores 11-17, Socflal Class 1 

18-27, social Class 2 

28-U5, Social Cl«cs 3 

UU-60, Social Class U 

61-77, Social Class 5 



0. 
;i, 

2. 

> 

6. 

> 
8. 
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Interview nunber 



13. 



Ik. 



Hov many hours did your husband spend avay froa hone 
at voark In the last 7 days? (at all Jobs, including 



eoBmutlng time as veil as actual hours worl 

f ' 0. None 

1. Under kO 

2. l»0-50 
13. 50-60 

k 60-70 
_5. Over 70 . 

Not applicable (no husband) 



On this card are listed some general family income 
toackets. Mould you name the number on the caird 
that identifies the general bracket that your family 
income fell last year— before taxes, that is? 

1. Under ^5>00O 

~2. 45,000 - 9,999 

3. tlO,000 - lit,999 

~%. h5,0#. 19,999 

5. i20,000 - 2U,999 

6 , f 25 ,000 ©r over 

^ Don* t knov| refused to answer 



32 _ 



Hov manyv years have you lived In Onaidaga County? 
1. Less tha\ri 1 year 



3U 



2. 

"3. 



5. 
"6. 



1-2 years 
3-5 years 
6-10 years 

More than 10 years but not all my life 
All my life 



15. How long have you lived at your loresent address ? 

1 . Less then 1 year 

2 . 1-2 years 

5. 3-5 years 

'U . 6-10 years 
5. More than 10 years but not all ry life 

6. All ry life 
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Intex-vlev number 

l6* Location of present address (intervlever should be 
able to determine— ask only If necessary) 

1 . Farm 

2. Open-country 

~3. Village 

Bulltup area 

_ » 

17* What year did you last attend school full tine? 

1 * Less . than 1 year ago 

2 . 1-2 years ago 

3 . 3-5 years ago 

4 . 6-10 years ago 

5. Over 10 years ago 

l8. Vhat vas your general^ attitude about school? 



^1. Enjoyed a great deal 
y, Itojoyed quite a bit 
"3« Enjoyed scmewhat 
" -EnJ^ed not very much 
% Bh Joyed not at all 
9 « Don* t knov 

* 

19. Do you have a driver* s license? 0 . No 

1 . Yes 

20. Do you have use of a car? DAYTIKES 0. Never 

1. Sometijnes 

2. Alvays 
^8. Not appli- 
cable 

EVENINGS 0. Never 

1. Sometimes 

2. Alvays 
8 . Not appli- 
cable 

21. Is bus trar.r.porlation available in your area? 0. No 

_1. Yes 
9. Don* t 

' know 
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Intervlev number 



:^22« Do you V»9 

^1. vSoanetimes 
2. Often ^ 
^HB. Rot applicable (no bus avi^llable) 

23* dene vcnen belong to gro\q>6 or organizations In the 
community. Vhat organizations did you belcmg to this 

f ast year - let me menl|lon seme .categories of organ- 
zatlons to jog your nenory: (l) religious; <t 
(2) f^^atemal and socleO.; (3) service^ (U) civic and 
political; (5) nationality or na.trlotlc; (6) recre- 
ational, sports, and hopby; (7) education; 
(6) occupational. 

Active ; Attended at least number organizations ' 

of meetings and/or held Rmb^ active in 
office or served On comm. limber not aictlve In " 

Bellglous 



Fraternal and Social 



Service 



Civic a^d Political 



Nationality or PRtidotlc 



/ 

Recreational^ Sports and Hobby 



Eiiucationfil 



Occupiticnal 



^5 _ tN 



Total Number ^ 




50 


No. Active **" 




51 


No. not active 




52 


Total Number ' " 
No. Aetlv^' 


55 
5»» 


No. not active 




55 


'Total Number 




56 


No. Active 
No. not active 




57 
58 


Total Number ^ 




59 


No. Active 




60 


No. not active 




61 


Total Number 
No. Active . 


62 
65 


No. not active 




6U 


Total Number 
No. Active 


65 
66 


No. not active 




67 


Total Number ^ 




68 


No. Active 




69 


No. not active 




70 


TotRl Number 




71 


No. Active 




72 


No. not actjvc 




75 



W>-^5 / 
i»6-U7 ' 
U8-U9 ' 
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Interview number 



2k, About hov often do you read a dally nevspapert 

0 . Never 

^1. More often than onee/day 

2« Alk>8t every day 

3 « Alnoat every other day 

*H. Once or tvlce a week 

5. Sometloies, but less than once/veek 



25. tifould you tell me the names of the newspapers that 
you read? 



DAILSf 



WEEKLY 



FEINYSAVER 



0» None 

1. Syracuse Bost-Standard 
g. Syracuse Herald-Journal 
3. Other 

Bost-Standard and Herald-Journal 
?« Post-Standard and Other 
6» Herald-Journal and Other 
7. Post-Standard^ Herald-Journal and 

Other 

0. None 

1. Syracuse Hereld-Amerlcan 
^2. Other " 

3 « Herald-American and Other 

0. None 
^1. Local 

2. National Observer 

5. Other ^ 

Local and Naticmal Observer 
% Local and Other 

6. National Observer and Other 

^7. Local, National Observer end Other 

0« None 

1. Local One 
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Interview number 
START CABD #2 



26. 

27. 
28. 



Qoy many televlaion sets do you have? 



flov many hours a da^ do you spend vatching television^ 

Of the time you vatch TV, vhlch local station do you 
vatch roost frequently? 

0. Hever vatch TV 
1 . WSnt (channel j) 

2. WHO! (channel 5) 

3. WNY8 (channel 9) 
VOnr (channel 2k) 

Wot applicable (no TV) 
9 . I>on* t knov (means no one station viewed most 
flrequently) 

29. Con you get channel 2h (WCNY) on your television sett 

0. No 

Tl. yes ' 

]nB« .Hot..«ppllcable (no TV) 
9 . Dwl^t know,' 

30. Uov often do you vatch channel 2U? 

0, Never 

^1. Occasionally 

2, Frequently 

8. Not applicable (no TV or can* t receive) 
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6 _ 

7 



8 
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Iftterylev number 



208 



31. Is your radio 
statlonst 



0. No radio 
M only 
2. only 
"^3. AM-IM 



or can you get both AM and IM 



32. 



33. 



31*. 



10 



Hbv many hours a. day do you spend listening to the 
radio? 

Which statim do you listen to most frequently? 

0. None (use this category also for station given 
vhich is outside Onondaga County) 

1. 570 WSJfH 

2. 620 WKBf 

"~3. 1050 MSm 

1220 WSOft 
"~5. 1260 WKDR 

3j6. 1390 WFBL ^ 

7. 1^90 wlf: 

Tb. 152t0 WPAW 

" 6. Not applic£fble (no radio} can*t get AM) 
9» Don't know 

\^ 

Which FW station do you listen ib, most frequently? 

0» None (use this category also for station 
given outside Onondaga County) 
__1. 83.3 WAER 
_2. 91.3 WCNY 

3. 92.1 
93.1 WDDS 

5. 9^.5 WSYR 

_6. 100.9 WEZG 

_7. 102.9 W-'flR 

10. 105.1 WOIV 

^11. 107.9 wono 

" 8. }Iot applicable (no radio; con*t get FM) 

9. Dor.' K know 



11-12 
13-1^' 



15-16 
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Xntervlev numoer 



809 



35* Vhieh magazines dp you read regularly—tbat ie, 
alJBoat every iasue? 



lenSj Fashion and Home 

A merican Home 
B etter Koiaes and Oard^s 
Family Circle 
C osaopoli tan 
G ood Housekeeping 
H ouse and Garden 
H ouse Beautiful 
L adies itane Journal 
M cCalls 
P arents 
R edbook 
V tonans Bay 

G lamour and jl^iidemolselle 



Mews 

T ine 
Nevsveek 
"^ .8. Nevs and World 
Beport . 



Other 



Jteadera Digest 
"(General) 



Number according to category ; 



WoBiens, Fashion or Hom e 

Mew s 

Genera l 

Sports J Itobbies^ Trave l 
Business or Professional 
Light Fiction 

Religious^ Farm and Member- 
ship 



Breakdcvn of Wcanens, Fashion or Home Category 



American Hom e 

Better Hdjnes and Gardens^ 

Family Circl e 

Cosmopolitan 

Good Housekeepin g 

House and Garde n 

House Beautifu l 

Ladles Home Journa l 

McCall s 

Parent s 

Redboo k 

. Woman s Da y 

Glnmour and Mad ciroi sella 



Miscellaneous 



17 
16 

19 
20 
21 
22 

* 

23 



2k 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 

31 

32 

33 
3U 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
ko 
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Zntervlev hunber ^^^^^^^ 

Ji6, Clin you tell me vhaty organizations and placed In 

Onondaga County have Information for learning avail* 
able to adults • • • this might include expert advice 
printed materials, counseling, or perhaps classes 
(perception question probe) • 



0. Didn* t list or use during last year 

!• Listed but didn* t use during last year 

2. Listed and used during last year 

5. Used but didn't list 

^pe I t Public Schools 

Colleges and Universities 

Type g : Business and Vocational ____ 
Correspondence Schools 
Cooperative Extension 

Type 3 i Library ____ 
Museum 

Health and Welfare 

Type k : Business arid Industry 
Governxiient Agencies 
Television and Radio 
Religious 

Voluntary Organizations 
Professional Societies 



interview nunber 



37* What learning vould you like to undertake in the next 
12 months that la related to what you* re learning Qpwf 



Occupational, Vocational _____ 
J Bersonal or Family 
Social and Civic 
13elf-fulf illjnent __ 
Other ' 

* - TOTAL NUMBER 

4 

36. Whet NEW learning projects vould you like to undertake 
in the next 12 r-onths? 



Occupational, Vocational 
Personal or Family ' 
Social and Civic 

Self-fulf ilOment 

Other 



TOTAL NUMBER 
39» Obstacles to Learning (code later) 



Irtervi-?w *?r:'ied a .m. p , m, 
T*?l'":phone r.ur.ter 



\ 
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Group 



xxxxxxxxxxxmxmsQc 
xmxxxxxxxmxxxxxx 



Interview JUmber 



Fbonet 



Confimed: 

A ddress ok 

Age oldest child 

Hot in school fulltlne 



Date interview 
Tiae 



Directions; 



No. children: 

( AgeQ (Name) 



_^Initial letter returned 
jCouldn*t contact 
Jtoyed out of district 
Refused 




THE TWO-FACTOR IRDEX OF SOCIAL FOSITIOll 
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The Tuo^Factor Index cf Social Bpeitloh 



4' ' 



To determine the social position of as Individual or of a househoid 
two items are-^essentials (^ ) the irecise occupational role the head of 
the household performs in the eeoncny/ and./(S) the amount of f oxnal 
schooling he has received. Sach of these ^actibrs are then sealed accord 
ing to the following system of scores. / 



Occupational Scale 

f* 

1. ^ fisher executives ^ 

Proprietors of large concerns 
Major professionals 

2. Business managers 
Proprietors of medium-sized 

businesses 
Lesser gprof essionals 

3* Adminisu'Stive personnel 
Small independent huslnesses 
Minor professionals 

Clerical and sales vorkers 

5* Skilled inanual employees 

6. Machine operators and semi- 
skilled employees 

7* Unskilled employees 



Bdtfifeational Scale 

/ - 

■ 1« ' Graduate j^rofesslonal 
training 

2. Standard college or university 
graduation 

• 

3* Bartial college training 

(includes vocational train- 
ing beyond high achool) 

k. High school graduate 

5. totial high school (10-11) 

6. Junior high school (7-9) 
7* Less than 7 years school 



Hollingshead does not assign, &ny labels . to his five categories of 
social class. A better understanding is obtained hovever by knowing the 
occupational and educational level limits for each category. 



Occupational level range Educational level range 

Social Class 1 1 1 or 2 

Social Class 2 1,2,3 1 thru 5 

Social Class 5 2,5,U 1 thru 7 

Social Class h 3,^,5,6,7 1 thru 7 

Social Class 5 5,6,7 3 thru 7 
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The factors of occupation and education are combined by weighing 
the Individual scores obtained from the scale positions. The weights 
for each factor were determined liy multiple correlation techniques. 
The weight for each factor is: occupation, 7$ education, U« 

Ex^ple t John Smith is a manager of a chain supermarket. Re com- 
pleted high school and one year of business school. His index of social 
position is computed as follows: 

factor Scale Score Factor Weight Score x Weight 

Occupation 3 21 

Education" 3 k +12 



3>S6cial Class 3 



Bange of Computed Scores : Social' Class 1 11-17 

Social Class 2 16-27 

Social Class 3 26-^3 

Social Class k UU-60 

Social Class 5 6l-77 



:; 0 2 2 0 
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COMPAPISON OF IMTA FOR ALL LEABRIRO FROJECTS VITK 
nm FOR LEARNING RK^JECTS HEVBI HOURS AND LONQSSR 



Pl6 



TABLB —COMPARISOSI OF DATA FOR ALL LBARNSIO FROjECTS VITR DATA 

FOR t£AKHl^G I^OJECTS SEVEN HOURS AND LONGER 



1 ■• ■ , 


Learning Rrojects 




All 


Seven Hours 
and Longer 


Number learning projects 


276 


202 


Mean 

Median 

Range 


5-8 
5.6 

2.ia 

• 


k.2 
k.k 
1^ 


Farticipatl<»i 


lOOjt 


looji 


Current status of t5ro1ei'»ta 






Active 
Completed 
Inactive 
Dropped 


67?{ 
25SJ 


''^ 

20* 
7% 








Credit 
Noncredit 


J! 


985t 


Subject ratter areas studied 






Vocational 
Personal and Faa:lly 
Social and civic 
Self-fulfillnent 




27* 


Prir.ary subject resource 






Intinate , nonexpert 
Paid expert 
Books 

woup or instructor 
Kaga2ines 

Proei^orrod ir.a -.tr ials 

Newspaper 

Tele 7l Glen 

Self-fonred ^:rcup3 

Intimate, air.o -^rrport 

Observation and oxperlence 

KxhibitD 

Mixed 


H 


21< 

11* 

3* 
5« 

5! 
5* 

2* 

5* 

1* 

8* . 



TABLE 53. —Continued 



\ 

\ 

\ 


Learning Projects 


\ \ 

. \ 


All 


Seiven Hours 
aQ|d Longer 


Planner type * 


• 


! 

\ 
! 


Self -planned 
Group- planned 
One- to-One 
Inanlnat^y^Qaterlal 


66* 
16* 

5* 


; 67* 
16* 

! 5* 

I 

1171^^ 


Total estimated time spent in 
hours 


12002 


Median 
Range 


250 
167 
30-1016 


2UU 
160 
24^.1012 


Length of learning projects 
in hours 






^n^*! Yr*t /filial * lUfAnn 

Median 
Range 


Ul 
32 
8-138 


55 

37 
9-172 


Median 
Range 


21 

I-U92 


58 

35 
' 7-*»92 


Length of l^^arnjng pro,1ects in 
hovirs by plar.r4er 






Self -planned : Mean 

Median 
Range 


^5 
19 

I-U92 


58 
5H 

7-if92 


Group- planned ; Mean 

Median 
Range 


53 
33 

2-275 


71 

8-275 


On€>-tc-0rio: Mean 

Median 
Range 


25 
25 

i-i.'^e 


57 
27 
9-128 


Material-planned: Mean 

Median 
Range 

* 


18 

U-191 


9^ 
50 
10-191 



• 9 *l *) 
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